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If  I  might  gim  a  tkort  kbit  to  am  {mp<9rHai  wriUr  it  ivoaM  bt  to  UU  Mm  Ms  fats.  If  hs  rmtolms  to  tenturs  vpom  the  dangsrous  practpies 
gf  teUing  umbiautd  truths  tst  Mm  proclaim  war  with  mankind— mcitkcr  to  gioc  nor  to  take  fwarjir.  If  ke  tsUs  the  crimes  gf  groat  mom,  tkop 
fall  mpom  him  with  tko  iron  hands  </  tho  taw;  if  ho  UUs  them  gf  virtues,  when  thep  haoo  amp,  thorn  the  mob  attacks  Mm  with  tiandor.  But  if 
ho  rogimrds  truth,  lot  Mm  expect  martprdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  ho  map  go  on  fearless.— -Dm  FOl. 


**  delimitation  **  of  Bulgaria  into  two  Yilajets,  and  the 
relegation  of  the  TnrJ&h  soldieiy  to  certain  garriaons, 
were  to  be  dropped,  and  the  aoirender  of  little  ZYornik 
to  Servia  was  to  be  referred  to  arbitration.  The  more 
important  proposals  were  to  be  modified.  Some  sort  of 
consnlar  oommission  was  to  be  snbstitTited  for  tbo  form 
of  oommission  that  had  been  agreed  upon  in  the  pre* 
liminarj  Conference,  and  the  Powers  were  to  be  satisfied 
with  less  of  a  foreign  element  in  the  proposed  gen^ 
darmerie.  This  hopeful  rumour  has  been  confirmed  hj 
such  reports  of  Thursday’s  meeting  as  have  come  in. 
Safvet  Pasha  repeated  and  defended  at  length  his  oppo« 
sition  to  the  proposals,  but  the  European  Plenipoten. 
tiaries  did  not  at  once  upon  this  break  up  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  They  tried  to  persuade  the  Turks  to  agree  to  a 
debate  on  tne  objectionable  points,  urging  that  it  was 
only  by  further  discussion  that  any  m^inoations  could 
be  brought  about.  To  this  the  Turkish  representatiYes 
could  not  at  once  assent,  but  another  meeting  of  the 
Conference  is  to  be  held  on  Monday. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

There  haYe  been  so  many  critical  points  in  the  affairs 
of  Turkey  within  the  last  six  months,  we  haYe  been 
told  so  often  that  at  last  a  few  days  must  decide  whether 
it  is  to  be  peace  or  war  on  a  large  scale,  that  a  new 
crisis  has  almost  lost  its  power  to  excite.  We  haYe 
acquired  a  habit  of  hoping  that  the  rock  ahead  would 
somehow  be  eYaded  *  or  tided  OYer.  Otherwise  the 
news  of  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Monday 
would  haYe  created  reYcrish  anxietj.  It  was  reported 
that  the  Turkish  Plenipotentiaries  had  enumerated 
certain  points  upon  which  they  could  not  eYen  nego¬ 
tiate,  and  these  points  were  of  the  Yery  essence  of 
the  concerted  proposals.  There  were  three  points  in 
the  proposals  by  which  chiefly  the  Powers  sought 
to  guarantee  the  better  gOYemment  of  Turkey — an 
international  control  commission,  a  foreign  gen¬ 
darmerie,  and  the  appointment  of  proYinciiu  gOYer- 
nors  subject  to  the  appro Yal  of  the  Powers,  and 
all  these  three  points  the  Turkish  representatiYes  inti¬ 
mated  that  they  were  not  empowered  ho  discuss.  There 
were  three  other  important  points  which  went  beyond 
their  instructions •^the  proposed  new  diYision  of  Bul¬ 
garia,  the  relegation  of  the  Turkish  troops  to  certain 
garrisons,  and  the  territorial  aggrandisement  of  Monte¬ 
negro  and  Senria.  On  being  pressed  to  say  whether 
;  they  absolutely  refused  to  discuss  these  points,  or  any 
'modification  of  them,  they  hesitated,  and  replied  that 
"they  must  refer  to  the  Porte.  The  final  answer  of  the 
Porte  was  to  be  giYen  on  Thursday,  and  when  this  news 
was  sent  abroad,  it  was  feared  that  the  Porte  had  taken 
a  desperate  resolution. 


It  need  excite  no  surprise  that  Bussia  should  show  a 
willingness  to  agree  to  modified  demands  upon  the 
Porte.  There  are  many  conceiYable  reasons  for  this 
accommodating  spirit.  The  Russ-haters  will  have  it 
that  she  is  afraid  to  push  matters  to  an  extremity ;  that 
her  attempt  at  mobilisation  has  shown  that  she  is  not  in 
a  condition  to  go  to  war.  But  there  may  be  other 
reasons.  People  who  know  Russia  well  make  them- 
selYes  certain  that  it  would  not  be  Russia’s  interest 
at  present  to  try  to  extend  her  territory  to  the  south, 
and  that  her  GoYemment  had  no  wish  to  go  to  war  with 
Turkey,  and  would  aYoid  it  unless  compelled  by  popular 
^mpathy  with  the  SerYians.  The  opportunity  that  the 
Czar  had  of  interfering  ostentatiously^ to  saYe  the* 
Servians  at  the  last  moment  from  the  Turkish  in- 
Yasion,  went  far  to  satisfy  tho  popular  sympathy,  and  the 
people,  gratified  by  this  striking  act,  will  now  oe  content 
if  passable  terms  can  be  made  for  their  kinsmen  in  the 
south.  It  is  by  no  means  Russia’s  interest,  if  she  desires 
OYer  to  got  Constantinople,  that  tho  terms  should  be 
too  good ;  it  will  be  an  advantage  for  her  to  have  a 
few  screws  left  loose  in  the  settlement.  It  would  be  a 
matter  for  regret  for  her  if  the  Sultan’s  hands  were 
completely  tied  from  misgovemment,  because  then  she 
could  never  get  another  pretext  for  interfering,  and 
some  of  our  philo-Turk  contemporaries  have  done  their 
utmost  to  give  her  what  she  wants. 


Between  Monday  and  Thursday  various  rumours  were 
sent  flying  from  Constantinople.  It  was  said  that 
General  Ignatieff  was  again  packing  and  embarking  his 
boxes  ;  that  Lord  Salisbury  also  had  his  loins  girt  and 
his  sti^  in  his  hand  ;  and  that  all  the  Plenipotentiaries 
had  instructions  from  their  respective  Governments  to 
shake  the  dust  of  Constantinople  off  their  feet  if  the 
Turks  persisted  in  refusing  their  joint  proposals. 
Meantime  they  seem  to  have  l^en  taking  life  as  cheerily 
as  soldiers  before  a  battle.  There  was  a  grand  ball  on 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  Austrian  Emb^sy,  and  the 
telegrams  despatched  that  night  from  Constantinople 
had  a  less  gloomy  colour.  It  was  said  that  the  Turks 
did  not  intend  to  bring  forward  absolutely  fixed  counter- 
propositions,  and  that  the  European  diplomatists  had 


In  the  United  States  it  [is  considered  probable  that 
the  results  of  the  inquiries  instituted  by  the  joint  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives^ 
will  lead  to  a  compromise  on  the  basis  of  a  “  failure 
to  elect.”  Tho  two  comimttees,  it  seems,  will  not,  m 


been  considering  how  they  could  modify  their  proposals 
so  as  to  make  them  more  acceptable.  Of  the  three  minor 
points  to  which  the  Turks  had  objected,  two,  the 
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•t  n»me  renort  iointly,  but  wiU  send  in  Another  important  item  of  news  by  ^  week  8  mail  is 

each  to  S  own  HoLe.  The  retirement  that  the  Pekin  Ctorernment  has  appomted  »  Oon^  rad 
of  ^Senator  *Hoiran  from  the  Senatorial  Committee  is  re-  Vice-Consnl  at  San  Francisco.  Haying  thus  J^^ken 
Mrf^d  M  a  vSy  for  the  Moderate  Party  among  the  the  ice,  the  Chinese,  we  may  sur^  will  soon  establish 
^publicans,  who  have  now  begun  to  express  their  con-  a  Consulate  in  barbarian  London.  China  is  moving  on. 
yirtion  that  the  choice  of  Tilden  and  Wheeler  by  Con-  - 


lation  by 


A!  1  in  ”  for  Mr  «  a  Bishop,  and  iake  some  aUowance.  Speaking  on 

HaJ^.’  If  tS^  Extreme  Republicans  fail  in  their  en-  Monday  night  to  the  young  meyf  Mrachester^h^k 
deavour  to  prove  that  the  certified  votes  come  under  the  occasion  to  re™“'i  them  that  Bunyan  s  P  ^™as 
scrutiny  of  the  Vice-President  alone,  the  case  of  Progress,  beautiful  as  it  was  from  a  hterary  point  of 
liOuisiaL  also  becomes  very  doubtful.  ^ew,  wm  neverthel^s  quite  unreal,  and  al^ther 

inadequate  as  a  guide  to  any  man  in  the  practical 
■■  —  conduct  of  life.  The  Bishop  did  not  by  any  means 

Any  dissatisfaction  which  French  Republicans  may  ^  Banyan’s  hero  l^vmg  his  wtfe  rad 

havofeltatthe“uncertainsonnd”ofM  Jules  Simon’s  ohUdren  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  order  t^t 
speech  upon  the  question  at  issue  with  the  Senate  has  he  may  save  his  own  soul,  and  go  m  search  of 

C  ra“tl^ted,  if\ot  removed,  by  bis  remarks  at  his  ^ 

reception  on  New  Tear’s  Day.  The  new  Minister  gave  *hf  .  h?oh  would  help  any  jorag  man  to  leada 
nriiini.  iinvA  QQfiafiail  AVAn  fhft  RnJicftl  nress  of  Christian  life  in  Manchester.  We  agree  with  Dr. 


Any  dissatisfaction  which  French  Republicans  may  “PP™’®  “  ^ 
havofeltatthe“uncertainsonnd”ofM  Jules  Simon’s  ohUdren  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  order  t^t 

speech  upon  the  question  at  issue  with  the  Senate  has  he  may  save  his  own  soul,  and  go  m  search  of 

miti^ted,  if\ot  removed,  by  his  remarks  at  his  v  a 

reception  on  New  Year’s  Day.  The  new  Minister  gave  .  book  would  help  any  yo^g  ^ 

assurances  which  have  satisfied  even  the  Radical  press  of  C^istian  life  ^  in  Manchester.  We  agree  with 
Paris  that  the  process  of  administrative  reform  would  be  and  wish  that  his  words  may  be  duly  weighed 

carried  further,  and  that  the  functionaries  whose  loyalty  ^y  the  good  men  who  naake  presents  of  the  immort^ 
to  the  Republic  is  with  justice  suspected  would  be  allegory  to  cabmen,  and  subscri^  large  funds  for  its 
removed.  The  Conservative  journals  of  every  colour  are  ^^®®  distribution  in  Sunday  schoo^.  The  Sunday  is 
in  a  rage  at  these  declarations,  which  they  stigmatise  as  enough  already,  and  the  children  s  life  dull 

revolutionary.  They  call  upon  the  Marshal  to  interpose  f^ough  without  making  them  acquainted  with  the 
bis  authority,  but  they  will  call  in  vain.  The  Marshal’s  horrors  of  the  VaUey  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  or  the 


free  distribution  in  Sunday  schools.  The  Sunday  is 
dull  enough  already,  and  the  children’s  life  dull 
enough  without  making  them  acquainted  with  the 
horrors  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  or  the 


intentions  are  now  thoroughly  understood,  and  whatever  dismal  biographies  of  un^yeaWe  smners  dealt  out  to 
may  be  the  groans  of  the  Monarchists  he  wiU  not  ‘>*8"“  >“  the  House  Beautiful.  The  Bishop  conclnd^  a 
qaturel  with  the  Deputies  in  order  to  maintain  some  characteristic  addrcss  by  wishing  that  noble  ambitions 
incompetent  and  corrupt  as  weU  as  disloyal  officials  in  ’'ere  commoner.  He  wished  it  were  thought  a  nobler 
authonty.  thing  to  be  an  honest  man  than  to  be  a  member  of  Par- 

^  *  _  liament,  or  to  work  in  trying  to  find  and  reclaim  the 

lost  and  dissolute  in  Dean’s  Gate  and  Angel  Meadow 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  at  a  town  meeting  held  at  better  than  being  a  Bishop.  And  from  our  souls  we 
Birmingham  on  Wednesday  last,  under  the  presidency  of  also  so  wish.  “  But  Sary,  wench,”  as  the  poor  colliery 


the  mayor,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  woman  said  on  a  late  occasion  to  a  companion  in  dis- 
Chamberlain,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd,  that  tress,  “  wishing  is  a  poor  trade.” 
it  was  desirable  to  recognise  and  perpetuate  the  memory  ___ 

of  the  great  and  long-continued  services  rendered  by 

the  late  Mr.  George*  Dawson,  not  only  to  the  borough.  There  is  one  circumstance  in  connexion  with  the 
but  to  the  community  at  large.  On  the  motion  of  the  recent  murder  of  Private  Johnson,  in  the  cells  at  Chelsea 
Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,  the  leading  Nonconformist  of  the  Barracks,  which  demands  searching  investigation.  How 
town,  it  was  i*esolved  that  the  memorial  should  take  the  did  it  happen  that  Private  M^Connon,  the  alleged 
form,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a  statue.  We  heartily  murderer,  was  allowed  to  keep  on  his  boots  when  con- 
Gommend  this  resolve.  Ail  that  remains  is  that  an  fined  in  these  cells?  It  is  an  invariable  rule  in  the 
efficient  artist  receive  the  commission  for  executing  the  service  to  take  off  a  drunken  prisoner’s  boots,  whenever 
statue.  Dawson  had  a  face  of  uncommon  beauty ;  and  he  has  shown  himself  riotously  disposed.  It  is  in 
if  rendered  by  a  sculptor  of  renown,  the  memorial  will  evidence  that  Private  M‘Connon  had  been  fighting  in 
be  a  lasting  good  to  the  town  of  Birmingham,  and  we  the  public  streets  immediately  before  his  incarceration, 
do  not  doubt  that  the  Committee  appointed  to  carry  Indeed,  it  was  chiefly  on  account  of  his  outrageous 
out  the  resolution  will  have  their  hands  sufficiently  behaviour  that  the  police  insisted  upon  his  being  taken 


strengthened  by  contributions  from  all  parts  of  the  to  the  guard-room”  Someone  must  therefore  be  very 
country  to  enable  them  to  secure  the  services  of  the  best  greatly  to  blame  for  not  carrying  out  the  immemorial 
artist  for  the  purpose.  custom  of  the  English  army  by  taking  off  the  desperado’s 

— —  boots.  In  former  times,  the  crime-sheets  of  prisoners 

c  11  XI  II  j  TV-  1  n  confined  for  drunkenness  were  generally  endorsed  either 

Fourunprcnonnceables^ntlemeD  spsUedKvvoh-Sang-  “boots  on”  or  “boots  oflF,”  bv  way  of  informing  tho 
too,  Lm-si-Hung  Feng-I  and  Teh-M.ng  will  most  commanding  officer  as  to  the  eLct  Lignitude  of  each 
likely  houomLo^on  with  their  presence  before  the  end  man’s  offend.  “Boots  on”  meant  mercly  drunk  and 
of  this  month.  Messrs.  Kwoh  and  Lm  are  the  first  and  incapable  ;“  boots  off”  signified  drunk  and  obstre- 
second  members  of  the  mission  appointed  by  the  Chinese  «ov.rw««  A  ,  i.-  xi;  x  Vj-  . 

Emperor  to  apologise  to  the  Qircn  for  tL  mnider  ^f  ^  unquestionable  that  one  soldier’s  life 

our  countryman,  Mr.  Margary,  and,  he  might  have  nppil  Viaa/*."!!?*  ’  *  brought  luto  grievous 

added,  for  the  innumerable  lies  ^rpetrited  by  hfs  faithful  ^  T  ff“ard->-oom 

servanU  in  connexion  with  that  mWul  tragedy  The  ^  Barracks  neglected  his  duty. 

other  two  gentlemen,  selected  from  the  English  College  ■■■  -  ■ 

^  Pekin,  are  to  iuterpret.  The  sexagenarian,  Mr.  The  Port-Admiral  at  Cork  must  by  this  time  have 
*  If  he  brings  wito  him  two  “non-  bitten  his  finger-nails  off.  It  is  now  pretty  generally 

officiid  wives.  If  wo  may  ^e  the  hberty  of  borrow-  known  that  H.M.’s  gunboat  Goshawk,  employ^  in  pro- 

mg  the  adjective  by  which  a  Bengalee  baboo,  in  an  tooting  the  fisheries  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  steamed 

e^mmation  paper,  once  tried  to  explain  the  phrase,  out  of  Queenstown  aU  suddenly,  on  her  way  to  Gibralh^ 

&  “  V  i”  fi®*>8ries  were  left  unprotected,  and  t\e  G^Sta 

ehosmi  envoys  of  higher  social  position  and  reputation,  boat  not  at  all  fitted  for  (Jossing  the  Bay  of  CaTm  a 

s^pier’”  to  a  ^f  hS?“”  ^  down^wfth 

strapper  m  a  kmd  of  Hangman  s  Board  at  the  capital,  her  crew  of  sixty  souls.  She  put  into  Vigo  for  shelter 


‘  Four  unpronounceable  gentlemen,  spelled  Kwoh-Sung- 
tao,  Lin-si-Hung,  Feng-I,  and  Teh-Ming,  will  most 
likely  honour  London  with  their  presence  before  the  end 
of  this  month.  Messrs.  Kwoh  and  Lin  are  the  first  and 
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from  the  peltings  of  a  dreadful  gale  then  blowing,  when 
a  telegram  from  the  Admiralty  found  the  captain  of  the 
gunboat,  and  ordered  him  back  to  Qtilway.  The  first 
teleg^m  was  a  hoax.  We  have  heard  of  all  sorts  of 
pranks  and  practical  jokes  being  played  off  on  school- 
masters-^and  even  on  Bishops — but  to  hoax  a  Port- Ad¬ 
miral,  and  catch  a  British  man-of-war  by  means  of  a 
joke,  beats  cock-fighting  for  villany  and  simony  for  a 
still  worse  form  of  sinfulness.  We  never  doubted  the 
power  of  the  electric  telegraph;  we  always  believed  in  its 
force  to  change  the  face  of  the  globe,  but  we  never 
thought  it  would  come  to  this.  Will  Mr.  Ward  Hunt 
go  away  from  the  Admiralty  if  we  send  him  a  tele¬ 
gram  ? 


The  attempt  to  account  for  the  Arlesey  accident  by 
attributing  it  to  oolour-blindness  on  the  part  of  the 
engine-driver  is  too  alarming.  There  is  a  much  simpler 
explanation.  We  daresay  there  exist  some  perfect 
human  creatures  somewhere^  but  the  average  human 
creature  who  keeps  an  eye  on  his  own  doings  must  be 
aware  that  he  is  subject  to  occasional  lapses  of  energy. 
Now  and  then,  however  careful  he  is,  however  much  he 
tries,  he  finds  himself  omitting  to  do  something  that 
he  ought  to  do.  He  forgets  to  post  a  letter,  or  he  puts 
a  wrong  year,  or  a  wrong  address,  or  he  does  not  sign  his 
name,  or  he  mis-spells  a  word.  We  should  think  there 
can  be  few  business  men  who  have  never  in  the  course 
of  their  lives  made  a  blunder  in  ciphering,  which  they 
were  perfectly  capable  of  avoiding  if  their  senses  had 
been  all  awake.  Something  has  distracted  their  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  critical  moment.  Well,  the  same  principle 
applies  to  engine-drivers.  Without  being  colour-blind, 
they  now  and  then  unaccountably  relax  the  vigil¬ 
ance  of  their  look-out.  It  is  a  dangerous  doctrine  to 
preach,  no  doubt.  For  practical  purposes  men  must  be 
held  to  be  infallible,  and  punished  when  they  make  a 
mistake.  The  punishment  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
faculties  alive.  But  as  long  as  safety  in  railway  travel¬ 
ling  is  dependent  on  human  organs,  we  must  expect 
accidents.  We  are  all  fallible  creatures,  even  engine- 
drivers,  though  we  are  not  colour-blind. 


We  are  likely  to  hear  a  good  deal  in  the  course  of  this 
year  about  the  Gothenburg  system  as  a  cure  for  ex¬ 
cessive  drinking.  Mr.  Ohaml^rlain  will  introduce  a 
Bill  next  Session  for  enabling  local  authorities  to  make 
forcible  purchase  of  the  public-houses ;  the  plan  has 
obtained  the  support  of  influential  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  notably  l^t  week  of  Mr.  John  Bright,  and  it  has 
been  attacked  by  Mr.  Lowe.  The  advocates  of  the  Gothen¬ 
burg  system  do  not  suppose  that  it  will  act  as  a  panacea  for 
drunkenness.  They  quite  agree  that  drunkenness  must 
be  put  down,  as  Mr.  Bright  says,  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  as  duelling  was  put  down,  and  as  drunkenness 
is  to  a  large  extent  put  down  among  the  upper  (dasses. 
But  they  hold  that  it  removes  one  temptation  from  the 
drunkard’s  path,  the  solicitation  and  encouragement  of 
the  drinkseller.  Under  the  present  system,  when  a  man 
goes  into  a  public-house,  it  is  a  point  of  honour 
with  him  not  to  stay  too  long  without  ordering  more 
drink;  and  when  he  has  had  more  than  is  good 
for  him,  it  is  the  landlord’s  interest  to  tolerate 
his  eccentricities.  But  if  the  drinkseller  were  simply 
a  salaried  servant,  he  would  have  a  less  jealous 
eye  upon  the  room  occupied  by  his  customer,  and  if  his 
customer  were  too  drunk  to  be  agreeable  company,  he 
would  have  no  scruple  about  ejecting  him.  The  drunk 
man  at  the  bar  would  thus  lose  more  or  less  of  his  heroic 
character;  he  would  no  longer  be  tolerated  or  en¬ 
couraged,  and  this  would  help  largely  towards  forming 
public  opinion  against  him.  One  could  still  imagine  a 
patriotic  citizen  taking  another  glass  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  but  such  cases  of  patriotism  would,  it  may 
confidently  be  predicted,  occur  but  rarely. 

After  all,  we  may  yet  see  Canadian  oil  flow  freely 
into  our  markets  as  it  was  promised  a  few  years  ago, 


when  several  men  lost  their  characters  and  many  more 
their  money  by  speculations  in  the  oil-bearing  lands  of 
the  West.  The  price  of  petroleum  has  kept  steadily 
at  the  ^vanced  figure,  and  from  7^.  per  g^lon 
in  May  it  now  stands  at  Is.  5d.  The  demand  for 
this  commodity  has  also  increased,  mainly,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  by  the  Japanese  having  fotind  it  suitable  to 
their  needs.  At  any  rate,  whilst  the  shipments  in 
1874  amounted  to  222,669,000  gallons,  last  year  they 
reached  236,751,446  gallons,  40,000  gallons  being  sup¬ 
plied  by  Canada,  a  proportion  which  we  believe  will  bo 
largely  increased  in  the  ensuing  year.  It  is  a  small  item 
of  the  world’s  business  to  record,  but  as  it  is  a  peaceful 
item,  and  neither  connected  with  the  sinking  of  shi^, 
the  cracking  of  our  big  guns,  nor  the  perplexities  of  we 
Eastern  Question,  we  chronicle  it  with  goodwill. 


THE  SECRET  OP  TURKISH  OBSTINACY^: 

We  doubt  whether  there  i^  any  reason  for  suspecting 
false  play  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  European  Govern¬ 
ments  at  Constantinople.  It  has  been  rumoured  that 
the  Porte  is  encouraged  in  its  obstinacy  by  the  secret 
support  of  Austria,  a  wild  g^uess  founded  apparent^ 
upon  the  fact  that  the  Austrian  Government  thought 
fit  to  tie  down  its  Plenipotentiaries  b^  very  strict  in¬ 
structions,  obliging  them  to  refer  to  Vienna  upon  every 
point  of  importance,  and  so  delaying  the  deliberations  of 
the  Preliminary  Conference.  It  is  impossible,  of  course, 
for  an  outsider  to  say  whether  Austria  might  not  have 
some  prospect  of  advantage  fix>m  plunging  Europe  into 
war  at  the  present  moment,  or  firom  perpetuating  misrule 
in  the  Balkan  peninsula  by  intriguing  to  leave  the  Turks 
masters  of  the  situation,  but  the  advantage  is  certainly 
hot  obvious.  Perhaps  she  is  in  secret  league  with  Bis¬ 
marck  to  attack  the  Russian  bear  now,  to  seize  upon 
Constantinople  and  the  Lower  Danube,  to  become  a 
Sclavonic  Power,  and  hand  over  her  nine  millions  of 
Germans  to  the  Empire  of  the  Fatherland.  Perhaps, 
also,  she  is  in  league  with  the  Emperor  of  China  for  the 
pai*tition  of  British  India.  It  is  much  more  obvious 
that  Austria  is  interested  as  no  other  European 
Power  can  be  in  the  good  government  of  Turkey, 
and  that  this  interest  accounts  for  her  anxiety  about 
the  leading  details  of  the  joint  scheme  of  reform.  It  is 
in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that  any  delay  which  may 
have  been  caused  by  this  anxiety  to  the  preliminary 
agreement  of  the  Powers,  was  concerted  with  the  Turks. 
Still  more  unlikely  is  it  that  Sir  Hariw  Elliot  has  been 
setting  himself  to  defeat  the  action  oi  Lord  Salisbury. 
Those  who  set  afloat  such  stories  in  the  excitement  of  a 
critical  time  forget  the  history  of  Turkish  stubbornness. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Turks  have  held  out 
against  formidable  European  combination,  rather  than 
make  concessions  to  their  subjects.  During  the  Greek 
War  of  Independence,  the  Porte  resisted  the  united 

Pressure  of  England,  France,  and  Russia.  Even  when 
er  fleet  was  blown  to  pieces  by  the  Allied  Powers  at 
Navarino  she  still  held  out.  She  did  not  give  way  till 
the  Russians  had  penetrated  to  Adrianople.  And  the 
hope  which  then  sustained  Sultan  Mahmoud  in  this 
tenacious  resistance  was  the  same  hope  which  now  sustains 
Sultan  Hamid,  the  hope  of  a  breach  in  the  European 
concert.  The  secret  of  Turkish  obstinacy  is  a  profound 
disbelief  in  the  permanence  of  a  cordial  understanding 
among  the  Powers. 

This  being  so,  the  enemies  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  Turkish  difficulty  are  those  who  encourage  the  Turks 
in  their  disbelief  of  European  union,  and  we  have  not  to 
look  abroad  for  them  to  Vienna  or  Constantinople.  They 
are  to  be  found  nearer  home.  When  the  agitation  about 
the  Bulgarian  atrocities  was  at  its  height,  every  kind  of 
abuse  was  heaped  upon  it ;  it  was  denounced  as  a  most 
wicked  and  reckless  unpatriotic  party  movement,  serving 
only  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  Government.  Since 
then  the  Government  have  shown  their  opinion  of  the 
agitation  by  doing,  in  effect,  what  the  agitators  asked  them 
to  do,  but  the  journals  that  disapproved  of  the  agitation 
and  conseouentlv  do  not  like  the  action  of  Lord  Ssuisbury, 
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seem  to  have  forgotten  their  own  precepts  of  public 
dutj,  and  do  their  very  utmost  to  make  Lord  Salisbury’s 
mission  to  Constantinople  a  failure.  Anything  more 
wanton  and  misguided  than  the  recent  articles  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  the  Daily  Telegraph  on  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Conference,  an^hing  so  shamelessly  un¬ 
patriotic,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  in  the  history 
of  party  journalism.  It  is  nominally  against  Russia 
that  their  fniy  is  directed,  bat  really  against  their  own 
country.  They  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  England 
has  any  interest  to  watch  over  in  Turkey.  It  is  with 
them  only  a  question  of  humiliating  Russia  and  protect¬ 
ing  the  sovereignty  of  the  Saltan  from  nominal  afiront ; 
and  they  pursae  these  objects  with  the  spitefulness  of 
angry  women.  They  wilfully  exaggerate  the  demands 
that  have  been  made  by  Russia.  In  the  face  of 
Lord  Derby’s  plain  statement,  that  the  Russians  proposed 
the  occupation  of  Bulgaria  by  their  troops  only  in 
the  event  of  other  measures  being  judged  inefficacious  by 
the  British  Government,  they  persist  in  exulting  over 
every  symptom  on  the  part  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  of 
*  depi^ing  from  the  idea  of  a  foreign  occupation,  as  a 
triumph  over  Russian  machinations.  And  day  after 
day  thev  keep  puffing  up  the  Sultan  with  the  idea  that 
it  would  be  most  unjust  and  unreasonable  to  expect  him 
to  make  any  concession  which  would  be  degrading  and 
unpalatable  to  an  independent  Sovereign.  They  must 
know  that  the  only  chance  of  obtaining  a  settlement  of 
Turkey  which  shall  have  in  it  the  elements  of  perma¬ 
nence  lies  in  a  cordial  understanding  among  the  Powers. 
Yet  they  exhaust  the  language  of  suspicion  and  insult 
to  make  agreement  of  any  sort  impossible.  And  yet 
only  a  little  while  ago  they  were  lecturing  us  all  upon 
the  duty  of  not  embarrassing  the  Government,  of  not 
being  M  away  ^  sentiment,  and  of  remaining  true  to 
the  interests  of  England. 

Sir  Henry  Havelock’s  article  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  ought  to  do  some  good.  It  shows  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  the  strongest  opinion  as  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  Constantinople  for  English  interests  in  India, 
and  the  strongest  opinion  as  to  the  grasping  designs  of 
Russia  on  her  southern  and  eastern  frontiers,  and  yet 
to  hold  that  it  is  our  wisdom  to  co-operate  with  Russia 
heartily  at  the  present  moment  in  securing  better 
government  for  Turkey.  The  more  we  distrust  Russia, 
the  more  we  believe  in  the  importance  of  keeping  her 
out  of  Constantinople,  the  more  we  should  try  to  extort 
with  or  without  ner  help  from  the  Porte  the  most 
favourable  possible  terms  for  the  Christian  population. 
There  could  be  no  more  fatal  error  than  to  nut  the 


FRENCH  POLITICS  A  YEAR  AGO  AND  TOj 

DAY. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  French  Senat 
should  be  the  centre  of  political  interest  in  France  to 
day  precisely  as  it  was  twelve  months  ago.  In  th 
opening  days  of  1876  the  Republicans  were  excited  by 
what  seem^  to  be  a  decisive  victory  upon  the  chosefl 
battle-ground  of  their  enemies.  The  Constitution  framed 
by  M.  Buffet  and  his  party  under  external  pressure,  bul 
with  the  design  of  limiting  the  working  of  Republican 
principles  as  far  as  possible,  had  set  up  the  Senate  no 
only  to  preserve  the  “  balance  of  power”  in  tb 
State,  but  to  fortify  a  stronghold  in  which  “  Con2 
servatism,”  if  defeated  in  the  open  field,  might  en¬ 
trench  itself  in  security  and  in  power.  'To  ^  thi 
end,  one-fourth  of  the  Senators,  and  those  appointe< 
for  life,  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  old  National  Aj 
sembly  in  which  the  Conservatives  were  confident  o 
retainiug  their  majority;  the  remaining  three-fourtH 
were  to  be  elected  by  the  local  councils,  which  every 


ists  and  Legitimists,  in  the  National  Assembly,  enab^fl 
'  the  Repubhcans  to  secure  nearly  four-fifths  of  t» 
Life  Senatorships,  and  they  were  justified  in  lookinjl 
forward  with  good  hopes  to  such  a  division  of  the  22^ 
elected  Senators  as  would  give  them  a  sufficient,  if  a 
small,  majority  in  the  Upper  Chamber.  When  tl^ 
numbers  of  the  Senate  were  fully  made  up,  it  was  found 
that  the  new — the  Republican — Cabinet  could  recked 
upon  a  majority  of  three  or  four  votes,  which,  with  i^ 
overwhelming  force  in  the  Lower  Chamber,  was  enough 
for  the  conduct  of  public  business.  | 

But  in  this  reckoning  some  doubtful  elements  had  to 
be  counted  as  if  they  were  not  doubtful.  The  Repub¬ 
licans  had  only  secured  their  victory  in  the  choice  of 
the  Life  Senatorships  by  a  tacit  compromise  with  the 
Legitimists,  and  by  putting  forward  almost  exclusively 
men  of  the  Left  Centre  as  Republican  candidates  for 
the  Senate.  We  pointed  out  at  the  time  that,  unless 
M.  Dufanre’s  Cabinet  was  willing  to  advance  more 
rapidly  upon  the  path  of  Liberalism  than  then, 
as  for  long  afterwards  seemed  probable,  the  situa¬ 
tion  might  develop  unforeseen  dangers.  It  was  not 
expedient,  we  urged,  that  the  Left  Centre  should 
be  allowed  time  to  forget  the  impulsion  of  popular 
Liberal  feeling  with  which  it  had  been  brought 
into  contact  during  the  elections.  **It  is  oertau^** 
we  observed,  **that  a  great  number  of  the  Left 
Centrists  are  socially  and  intellectually  associated  with 
the  party  which  the  Due  de  Broglie  led,  with  magnifi¬ 
cent  perverseness,  to  ruin ;  and  if  they  are  deliberately 
separated  by  the  Left  from  their  alliance  with  more 
liberal  politicians  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  they 
will  fall  again  under  the  spell  of  the  Right  Centre. 
This  tendency  appears  in  the  constitution  of  the  Cabinet, 
where  not  only  M.  Dufaure,  the  Due  Decazes,  and 
General  de  Cissey  remain,  but  where  among  the  new  men 
Admiral  Fourichon  has  been  classed  as  a  Right  Centrist. 
In  the  Cabinet,  it  seems,  there  is  nominally  at  least  a 
Right  Centre  majority,  while  in  the  Senate  there  is  a 
Left  Centre  majority,  and  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
a  Gambettist  majority.”  The  event  has  proved  the 
justice  of  our  criticisms.  M.  Dafaure’s  timidity  gave 
the  Due  de  Broglie’s  ingenuity  the  opportunities  for 
which  it  was  watching.  One  or  two  Constitutionalists, 


convenience  to  walk  in.  The  very  opposite  is  the  case. 
If  we  allow  the  Sultan  to  retain  an  independence  which 
experience  has  shown  beyond  possibility  of  doubt  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  just  government  of  his  European 
provinces,  we  leave  a  foothold  for  intrigue  which 
she  may  take  advantage  of  whenever  she  judges  that 
her  opportunity  has  come.  If  Russia  is  willing  now, 
from  whatever  cause — it  does  not  matter  a  rush 
to  us  what  her  motives  are,  interested  or  disin¬ 
terested — to  co-operate  with  us  in  substantially  amend¬ 
ing  the  government  of  Turkey,,  it  is  the  height  of 
folly  on  our  part  to  refuse.  Granted  that  she  will 
try,  in  any  arrangement  that  may  be  made,  to  se¬ 
cure  her  own  interest,  our  diplomatists  are,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  not  so  ignorant  of  their  business  as  to  let  her  off* 
with  an  advantage.  We  are  not  bound  to  accept  what¬ 
ever  Russia  may  propose.  If  a  foreign  occupation  is 
dangerous  to  our  interests,  by  all  means  let  us  object  to 
a  foreign  occupation,  or  to  any  other  proposition  from 
which  we  foresee  harm.  But  do  not  let  us,  from  fear  of 
being  outwitted  by  Russia,  allow  ourselves  to  bo  out¬ 
witted  by  the  Turks. 
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and  one  or  two  weak  Left  Centrists,  were  drawn  into 
association  once  more  with  their  old  political  allies,  and 
before  the  Cabinet  directed  by  M.  de  Marcore  had  be^n 
to  show  that  it  could  really  conceive  and  pursue  a  Re¬ 
publican  policy,  the  Republican  majority  in  the  Upper 
Chamber  was  annulled.  The  loss  in  this  manner  of  two 
or  three  votes  in  the  Senate  turned  the  scale  against  the 
Republicans,  and  the  Opposition  succeeded  in  filling  two 
or  three  vacancies  on  the  Republican  side  with  members 
of  their  own  party  or  parties.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
precisely  the  strength  of  either  Ministerialists  or  Op¬ 
position  in  the  Senate,  for  the  Centre  includes  several 
doubtful  votes,  and  the  Le^timists  sometimes  incline 
to  close  alliance  with  the  Orleanists,  sometimes  to  a 
temporary  co-operation  with  the  Bonapartists,  and  some¬ 
times  wheel  off  scornfully  by  themselves  as  if  they 
would  as  lief  array  themselves  with  the  blackest  Demo¬ 
crats  as  with  the  adherents  of  the  Empire  or  the  July 
Monarchy.  Again,  even  the  moderate  Republican 
members,  of  perfect  honesty  and  loyalty,  after  a  year’s 
service  in  the  Senate,  are  disposed  to  take  a  higher  view 
of  the  duties  and  powers  of  their  own  House  than  the 
Republican  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This 
is  only  natural.  We  have  seen  Liberal  peers,  of  unim- 

Siachable  party  soundness,  daring  a  conflict  of  the 
ouses  in  this  country,  as  vehement  for  the  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Loids  as  if  they  were  Tories  of  the 
Tories. 

The  change  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe 
has  lately  made  itself  painfully  felt  in  the  **  strained 
relations  ”  between  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  Marshal’s  Cabinet  has  at  length  been 
brought  into  tolerable  accord  with  the  majority  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  by  that  very  fact  it  finds 
itself  less  competent  than  it  was  nnder  M.  Dufaure 
to  secure  a  majority  for  Ministerial  measures  in  the 
Senate.  No  doubt  too  much  has  been  made  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  two  Houses  upon  the  question  of 
money-bills,  and  some  of  the  English  commentaries  upon 
it  have  been  very  solemnly  absurd.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  loses  nothing  in  substance  by  yielding  to  the 
Senate  the  power  of  reinserting  votes  struck  out  of  ap¬ 
propriations,  since  it  retains  the  right  to  strike  out  these 
votes  again,  and  the  Senate  cannot  a  second  time  touch 
the  arrangement.  M.  Gambetta’s  speech  was  clearly 
enough  a  feu  d*artifice  intended  to  amuse  and  satisfy 
those  of  his  followers  who  have  been  discontented  with 
his  Conservative  attitude.  M.  Jules  Simon’s  reply  was 
ingenious,  but  it  could  not,  with  any  regard  to  expe¬ 
diency,  disclose  his  whole  case.  The  dispute,  however, 
is  important  only  so  far  as  it  marks  the  separation  of 
the  two  Honses  more  distinctly.  The  Republicans  must 
only  possess  their  souls  in  patience,  and  content  them¬ 
selves  with  moving  more  slowly  than  some  of  them  may 
desire,  until  the  time  comes  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Elected  Senators  by  the  votes  of  the  local  conncils.  Two 
years  more  of  Republican  Administration  will,  we  may 
hope,  diffuse  the  Republican  spirit  among  these  bodies, 
and  give  due  prominence  to  the  unquestionable  fact  that 
the  national  confidence  has  now  fastened  itself  upon  Re¬ 
publican  institutions. 


THE  PRESS  ON  INDIA. 

The  Daily  News  appears  to  be  the  only  journal  that 
hita  estimate  the  Delhi  ceremonies  of  New  Year’s  Day  at 
their  proper  value.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  Standard, 
Lord  Lytton’s  proclamation  removed  the  sole  remaining 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  Empire  from  the 
small  trading  settlement  which  rose  nnder  the  shadow  of 
the  great  Mognl  ” — though  we  are  kept  in  doubt  as  to 
which  one  of  the  many  small  settlements  is  meant,  and 
how  it  could  have  arisen  or  fallen  in  the  shadow  of  a 
man,  were  he  even  a  great  Mogul.  But  the  Standard  is 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  all  sober-minded  persons  for 
its  assurance  that  Monday’s  show  was  positively  the  last 
performance  of  the  kind.  The  Timeses  notions  of  Indian 
history  are  even  more  peculiar  than  those  of  the 
Standard,  When  the  leading  journal  devotes  six 
and  a-half  columns  to  a  sketch  of  Indian  history, 


one  naturally  expects  a  production  in  some  degree 
worthy  of  its  great  theme.  But  alas  I  for  the 
TimeiB  treatment  of  the  story  which  the  French 
writer  describes  as  the  only  romantic  pa^  in  the 
history  of  a  not  very  romantic  race.  Not  the  faintest 
glimmer  of  imagination  in  all  its  waste  of  dreary  and 
somewhat  ungrammatical  prose  I  It  is  a  mere  encyclo- 
poedic  hash  of  the  dry  bones  of  history — a  list  of  names 
and  dates  from  Manu,  the  Hiudu  Lycurgus,  and 
Hccateus  of  Miletus,  to  the  Sepoy  revolt ;  with  battles 
for  the  favourite  topic.  As  if  battles  were  hardly  even  a 
recoraisable  element  in  what,  in  these  days  of  Imperial 
proclamations,  is  alone  entitled  to  the  name  of  Indian 
history  1 

.  .  .  sed  magia 

Pugnaa  et  exactoa  tyrannoa 

Denaum  humeria  bibit  aore  vulgas. 


And  accordingly  the  historian  of  “our. outer  sheet’* 
abruptly  closes  his  narrative  at  the  end  of  the  fighting 
era — when  the  real  history  of  Anglo-India  was  just  be¬ 
ginning  ;  when  Queen  Victoria  issued  the  noble  proclc- 
mation  (of  which  last  Monday’s  was  the  faint,  ghostly 
echo),  and  only  missed  the  Imperial  title  and  dignity, 
then  so  poetically  opportune,  because  Lord  Beacons- 
field’s  own  day  had  not  yet  come. 

A  very  complete  ana  really  interesting  account  of 
the  country’s  progress  since  1857 — of  the  new  ideas, 
the  new  forces  which  have  already  produced  such  re¬ 
markable  changes  in  native  society — might  have  been 
compressed  into  six  columns  of  a  morning  newspaper  ; 
and,  in  those  of  the  Times,  might  have  exerted  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  in  exciting  an  intelligent  interest  in  Indian 
affairs.  A  more  general  acquaintance  with  the  social 
and  political  questions  of  the  Dependency — and  there  is- 
nothing  mysterious  in  them — might  soon  be  attended 
with  an  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  Commons’ 
Indian  debates,  hitherto  confined  to  dry  questions  of 
finance.  But,  uufortnnately,  the  Times  has  not  only  lost,, 
bnt  spoiled,  a  good  opportunity — unless,  indeed,  it  can 
convince  its  historian  that  the  Indian  history  of  the  last 
twenty  years  is  not  an  absolute  blank,  and  prevail  upon 
him  to  continue  his  discourse  from  the  point  at  which 
he  so  unwarrantably  stopped  short.  In  that  case,  it 
might  be  advantageous  to  institute  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Bright’s  speech  daring  the  famous  Indian 
debates  of  1858,  and  the  last  annual  reports  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Governments,  or  even  the  imperfect  “  Report  on 
Moral  and  ^laterial  Progress,”  published  yearly  by  the 
India  Office.  The  people  were  abjectly  poor,  said  Mr. 
Bright ;  their  industry  was  paralysed ;  there  were 
more  roads  in  a  single  English  county  than  in  an 
empire  as  large  as  Europe,  minus  Russia ;  the  city  of 
Manchester  alone  had  expended  more  money  on  its 
water-works  than  the  great  ”  Company  ”  had  laid  out 
on  public  works  during  the  last  fourteen  years  of  its 
existence.  Well,  the  Indians  are  still  poor :  but  not  so 
poor  as  they  were  when  these  melancholy  words  were 
uttered.  Industries  ?  Some  have  arisen  of  which  the 
natives  of  that  time  had  little  or  no  conception. 
Bombay — once  the  ”  little  fishing  village,”  now  the  third 
city  in  the  British  Empire,  and  the  home  of  an  architec¬ 
ture  likely  to  develop  into  a  noble  kind  of  Anglo-Indian 
Gothic — is  already  the  Manchester  of  the  East.  As  yet 
in  its  infancy,  the  cotton  manufacture  of  the  Western 
Presidency  employs  half  a  hundred  mills,  owned  by 
native  cotton  lords,  and  worked  by  thousands  of  native 
hands.  Even  Maharajah  Holkar,  now  a  **  Councillor  of 
the  Empress,”  lately  tamed  cotton- spinner ;  and,  sharp 
business-man  as  he  is,  he  sometimes  audits  the  accounts. 
An  admirable  example  to  his  brother  chiefs !  There  are 
now  about  6,000  miles  of  splendid  railway,  and  Scindiah, 
now  a  British  ”  general,”  and  Holkar,  and  the  Maha¬ 
rajah  of  Jeypore,  and  people  like  the  native  chiefs  and 
gentlemen  who,  not  Jong  ago,  were  petitioning  for  a 
railroad  in  the  districts  of  the  Eastern  coast,  are  anxious 
for  more.  Mr.  Bright  would,  perhaps,  say  that  Indian 
railways  are  an  expensive  luxury,  but  the  tetest  ac¬ 
counts  show  that  the  “  expense  ”  is  rapidly  diminishmg  ; 
and  their  effect  in  stimulating  trade,  and  destroying 
race  jealousies  and  dislikes,  is  valuable  beyond  price. 
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Lpm  than  thirty  years  airo  it  took  a  body  of  troops  the  Rajah,  or  the  Zemindar,  might  outshine  his  jealous 
twelve  or  eighteen  weeks  to  march  from  Calcutta  to  neighbours  at  the  great  gathering. 

A^ra ;  now,  thanks  to  the  railways,  an  army  might  be  - - 

mobilised  from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other  in  less 

than  a  week.  Besides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  THE  MORALS  OF  THE  MARKET, 

tens  of  thousands  of  native  workmen,  navvies,  and  curious  controversy  has  broken  out  as  the  sequel  to 

traders  have  absorbed  much  of  the  money  spent  not  Sothem.  It  will  be  recollected  that  in  that  case 

only  on  railroads  but  on  public  works  in  general,  ^ame  to  light  that  the  plaintiff  had  received  commis- 
Whon,  therefore,  the  critics  denounce  the  extravagance  one  at  least  of  the  actors  whom  he  engaged 

of  the  Public  Works  Department,  they  often  omit  most  for  the  theatre  leased  by  the  defendant.  Some  surprise 
of  the  important  considerations  of  the  case.  It  is  not  was  expressed  that  such  a  questionable  practice  should 
merely  a  question  of  visible,  tangible  results  in  the  \yQ  tolerated  in  the  theatrical  world.  But  any  feeling  of 
shape  of  “  profits ;  **  though  by-and-by  it  will  Iw,  and  moral  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  commercial  world 
ought  to  bo  so.  Sanitation,  again,  is  a  new  thing  in  quickly  nipped.  Letters  poured  in  from  all  quarters, 
India.  Dr.  Jenner  has  so  far  supplanted  the  small*pox  showing  that  the  City  was  as  bad  as  the  theatre,  and 
Goddess  Seetla,  that  in  some  provinces,  at  least,  vacci-  some  hinted  that  it  was  too  late  to  be  very  prudish  or 
nation  may  soon  be  made  universally  compulsory.  If  nice  in  regard  to  a  custom  which  is  well  recognised  on 
we  mistake  not,  it  is  compulsory  in  some  of  the  Bengal  ^Change.  One  eminent  firm  of  land  agents,  Messrs, 
districts  even  now.  We  are  successfully  weaning  the  Debenham,  Storr,  and  Sons,  declared  that  it  is  quite 
native  from  his  love  for  dirt;  and  m  the  space  of  a  usual  for  **  accountants  and  official  liquidators  to 
generation  or  two,  the  native  municipalities,  of  which  demand  a  share  of  the  commission  from  auctioneers  to 
hundreds  have  sprung  up  in  less  than  ten  years,  may  whom  they  entrust  **  business.  The  manager  of  a 
exhibit  an  instinctive  preference  for  order  and  cleanli-  London  hotel,  owned  by  a  joint-stock  company,  in-  ' 
ness  worthy  of  a  British  vestry.  The  native  press  did  timated  that  all  his  transactions  were  honeycombed 


nice  in  regard  to  a  custom  which  is  well  recognised  on 
’Change.  One  eminent  firm  of  land  agents,  Messrs. 
Debenham,  Storr,  and  Sons,  declared  that  it  is  quite 
usual  for  **  accountants  and  official  liquidators  to 
demand  a  share  of  the  commission  from  auctioneers  to 
whom  they  entrust  ”  business.  The  manager  of  a 
London  hotel,  owned  by  a  joint-stock  company,  in¬ 
timated  that  all  his  transactions  were  honeycombed 


not  exist  twenty  years  ago ;  and  wildly  as  it  abuses  its  game  svstem.  The  brushmakers,  soap  dealers, 

freedom,  it  would  be  unieeling  and  unjust  to  hint  that  ^nd  wine  merchants,  all  offered  to  **  make  it 
it  was  a  pity  it  existed  even  now.  All  these  innovations,  worth  his  while  ”  to  deal  with  them.  The  re- 
together  with  education,  and  the  Post  Office,  have  helped  presentative  of  a  Bordeaux  house  of,  wine  merchants 
considerably  to  consolidate  our  unexampled  Empire  of  proposed  to  allow  him  20  per  cent,  commission,  and  to 
India.  But  we  must  not  be  misled  by  the  word  make  out  two  invoices — a  private  one,  and  an  official  one 
“  unity,”  as  employed  by  our  leading  morning^  contem-  foj»  ^^00  of  (;ij0  company.  Another  correspondent,  a 
porary.  Differences  of  speech,  and  endless  differences  broker,  wrote  to  deplore  the  practice,  on  the  part  of 
of  custom,  are  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  unity  in  the  solicitors  who  introduce  business  to  brokers,  of  stipulat¬ 
ordinary  sense  of  the  name.  On  the  contrary,  the  mg  for  one-half  of  the  commission  on  transfers  as  the 
modem  tendency  is  towards  “  decentralisation,”  or  the  price  of  their  good  offices.  Another  broker  observed, 
comparative  independence  of  provinces— towards  a  re-  « tii0  game  pernicious  practice  also  exists  with  bankers, 
production  of  something  like  the  territorial  administra-  who  equally  claim  the  return  of  half  commission.  This 
tions  into  which,  under  the  name  of  SoubahSf  the  gyjl  has  now  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  within  the 


Emperor  Akbar  divided  Hindostan  and  the  Deccan. 

One  would  naturally  have  expected  that  a  Viceroy  of 
Lord  Ljtton’s  genius  and  temperament  would  have 
made  the  Delhi  assemblage  an  occasion  for  enunciating 


last  few  days  one  banking  firm  has  actually  issued  a 
circular  to  their  customers  urging  them  to  transact  all 
Stock  Exchange  business  through  their  medium,  instead 
of  direct  with  the  brokers.”  No  one  can  use  his  eyes  or 


a  policy  in  harmony  with  the  fact  of  Indian  progression,  ears  without  becoming  painfully  aware  how  completely 
and  of  England’s  position,  not  merely  m  the  conqueror,  many  kinds  of  business  are  permeated  by  these  agree- 
but  as  the  teacher,  of  two  hundred  millions  of  Hindoos  ments.  Few  solicitors  do  not  receive  circulars  or  other 
and  Mahomedans.  ^  The  expectation,  however,  has  been  documents  from  insurance  companies  offering  a  corn- 
doomed  to  disappointment.  It  does  not  even  appear  that  mission  on  all  business  introduced.  Only  a  short  time 
the  Viceroy  impressed  on  the  “  sixty- three  ruling  chiefs  ”  ago,  the  plaintiff  in  a  case  tried  at  Westminster  un- 
the  wisdom  of  undertaking  the  task  of  social  improve-  blushingly  avowed  that  he  had  received  remuneration 
ment  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  territories  under  direct  from  both  sides,  vendor  and  purchaser.  In  short,  a 
British  administration ;  or  alluded  to  the  many  depart-  practice  which  is  of  modem  origin,  and  which  would 
ments  m  wluch  local  self-government  might  be  en-  have  offended  the  nostrils  of  the  past  generation,  is,  we 
couraged  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Central  Govern-  must  assume,  almost  recognised  in  certain  trades  as 
ments  as  well  8^  of  its  subjects.  In  brief,  the  sole  object  quite  permissible  though  not  perhaps  actually  laudable, 
©f  the  Assemblage  was  the  promulgation  of  the  Messrs.  Debenham,  Storr,  and  Sons  go  so  far  as  to  say 
gracious  sentiments  ’  expressed  in  the  Gazette  of  last  that  the  system  is  so  completely  in  the  ascendant  that 
August,  and  which  have  since  grown  rather  stole.  “  there  is  no  doubt  that  almost  every  auctioneer  in 
Lertemly ,  the  Government  might  Imve  been  moro  pro-  London — either  with  or  without  some  qualified  form  or 
nmbly  empl^ed  in  providing  against  the  famine  in  protest — is  content  to  pay  these  third  parties  for  the  in- 
Madras  ^d  Bonroay,  relieving  the  lately-drowned  dis-  troduction  of  business”;  and  they  mention  the  fate  of 

tbo  public  works  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  !^iney,  an  auctioneer  who  set 
which  it  WM  recently  compelled  to  suspend  for  want  his  face  against  the  germs  of  the  practice  thirty  years 
OT  money.  The  ”  innovations  ”  over  which  mmour  had  ago,  and  whose  business,  in  consequence,  languished 
been  busy  for  months,  consist  in  the  appointment  of  and  declined.  An  accountant  writing  to  the  Times  says 
certain  great  chiefs  to  the  honorary  dignities  of  Im-  “  Commissions  have  now  got  to  a  fearful  pass,  and  it  is 
^rial  Councillors  and  generals  in  the  British  army,  useless  to  deny  it.  I  do  know  a  few  solicitors  (and  very 
It  a  tew  r^l  dignities  of  the  sort  had  been  created,  the  few)  who  decline  to  give  or  take  commissions.  .  .  The 
1  if  not  have  been  altogether  great  majority  take  rather  than  give.  ..lam  not  strong 

chiefs  could  be  trusty  with  a  enough  to  refuse  to  pay  for  introduction,  for  if  I  refused! 

nW  K  myhusiness.”  Most  of  us  vaguely 

celebrating  the  “  bondsof  suspect  that  our  cooks  are  in  league  with  the  butehe/, 

1  5  t WO  races.  As  It  IS,  the  astounding  and  that  they  get  about  this  season  a  handsome  present 
important  attached  to  the  granting  of  extra  »  guns  ”  to  for  the  orders  they  have  introduced  or  the  lenient  eve 
native  chiefs,  and  the  delight  of  these  last  over  their  with  which  they  have  regarded  bony  or  scraggy  iointe 

SL  of  the ’sZr*  Bat the  kftohen.  anf  V stab.' 
uhness  of  the  scene.  But  as  the  Blan^rd  declares,  bomly  deBes  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  most  aotire 
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W e  observe  that  some  of  the  correspondents  "who  have 
taken  part  in  the  controversy  seem  to  think  that  the 
practice  is,  after  all,  essentially  innocent,  and  that  it  is 
only  rather  squeamish  people  who  very  much  object 
to  it.  The  very  persons  who  condemn  it  do  so 
with  somewhat  of  the  air  and  consciousness  of  being 
bold  innovators,  and  of  giving  courageous  testimony  to 
truth.  That  the  practice  is  quite  illegal  in  the  sense 
that  an  agent  must  not  make  money  out  of  any  transac¬ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  his  principal — that  law  does  its  best 
to  prevent  people  serving  two  masters  if  they  promise 
fidelity  to  one — ^is  admitted ;  and  the  most  naturcd  expla¬ 
nation  is  that  the  law  is  far  too  good  for  the  commercial 
world  as  it  is.  We  shall  perhaps  be  told  that  it  was 
constructed  for  slower  times  than  the  present.  Lord 
Mansfield  and  the  other  eminent  Judges  who  drew  up 
the  rigorous  rules  regulating  the  dealings  between  prin¬ 
cipal  and  agent  did  not  foresee  the  keen  competition 
which  now  presses  everyone  not  to  be  nice  as  to  the 
means  of  making  a  little  money.  We  observe  that  the 
Stock  Exchan^  are  highly  indignant  because  the  Lords 
Justices  have  interfered  with  a  set  of  rules  which  enable 
Stock  Exchange  creditors  to  get  a  fraudulent  prefer¬ 
ence  in  the  event  of  a  member  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  becoming  bankrupt;  and  we  should  not  be 
at  all  surprised  if  a  little  soreness  was  exhibited 
were  those  robust  moral  principles  enunciated  by 
Ckurts  of  Law  in  such  cases  as  Morrison  v.  Thompson 
to  be  applied  with  strictness.  We  observe  that  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett,  Q.O. — the  leader  of  the  Parliamentary 
Bar,  and  the  clever  author  of  several  works  on  churches, 
astronomy,  and  building — ^proposes  a  very  simple  and 
drastic  remedy  for  the  cure  of  the  practice  of  taking 
commissions  or  “  bribes.**  He  would  make  it  a  criminal 
offence,  to  be  punished  summarily;  and  he  actually 
submits  the  draught  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  which 
would  render  it  a  misdemeanour  for  anyone  acting 
as  agent  to  take  a  present  or  commission.  We 

are  afraid  that  the  common  opinion  of  the  country 
is  not  quite  prepared  for  this  bold  course.  The 
usage  is  deeply  rooted  to  be  treated  in  this  fashion ; 
and  we  take  it  that  juries  would  often  rather  peijure 
themselves  than  convict  for  an  offence  at  which  they  are 
too  prone  to  wink.  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  proposes  that 
the  matter  shall  be  summarily  dealt  with.  This  is 
obviously  hopelessly  draconic ;  the  best  friend  of  honesty 
would  hesitate  to  lodge  so  much  power  in  the  hands  of  a  { 
bench  of  magistrates. 

In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  legislative  or  other 
expedient  can  extirpate  a  practice  which  so  easily  admits 
of  concealment.  There  will  always  be  erring  solicitors 
who  will  not  scruple  to  make  “  a  good  thing  **  for  them¬ 
selves  while  apparently  serving  their  clients.  There  will 
always  be  brokers  weak  enough  to  accept  business  on 
these  terms,  and  it  will  be  no  great  deterrent  to  them 
that  their  gains  may  be  lost  if  the  principal  takes  the 
trouble  to  sue.  We  have  no  remedy  to  suggest  whereby 
the  whole  disease  may  be  removed.  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett*s  device — to  create  a  new  misdemeanour, 
punishable  summarily — does  not  help  one  much  to 
get  over  the  difficulty.  Perhaps  the  only  real  allevia¬ 
tion  to  be  expected  is  that  which  may  result  from  a  full 
discussion  of  the  matter  in  the  press.  Let  everyone 
communicate  his  own  experience  as  to  the  system  of 
**  tips  **  which  is  eating  into  all  relations  of  life ;  let 
each  one  give  due  publicity  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  every 
instance  in  which  he  is  made  the  victim  of  any  subter¬ 
ranean  arrangements  on  the  part  of  his  agent,  and  the 
unwary  will  be  put  on  their  guard,  and  some  leading 
sinners  will  be  unmasked.  We  cannot  hope  that  any 
amount  of  discussion  will  create  a  revival  of  old-fashioned 
honesty ;  but  what  will  be  more  effectual  ?  Readers  of 
the  correspondence  on  commissions  who  are  also 
{funiliar  with  *  Gil  Bias,*  will  recollect  that,  as  intendant 
to  the  Due  de  Lerme,  that  amiable  adventurer  practised 
in  his  time  the  little  arts  of  the  lower  class  of  City  men. 
The  fear  of  going  too  far  and  of  being  found  out  was 
almost  the  sole  check  in  his  case,  and  we  are  afraid  that 
we  cannot  appeal  to  any  higher  motives  in  the  case  of 
unscrupulous  middlemen. 
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VIRTUOUS  RESOLUTIONS. 

On  Monday  morning  last,  being  the  first  day  of  the 
New  Year,  one  of  the  morning  papers  improved  the  oc¬ 
casion  in  its  own  manner,  by  an  elaborate  dissertation 
on  the  many  moral  advantages  vT’hich  result  from  turn¬ 
ing  over  a  new  leaf.  “  Do  we  earnestly  desire,’*  we 
were  warned,  “  to  know  how  wo  are  to  sucooed  in  the 
future,  let  us  ask  ourselves  seriously  how  it  is  we  have 
failed  in  the  past,  and  wherein  we  might  have  been  suc- 
cessful  had  we  been  at  the  time  better  advised.”  Pitch¬ 
ing  his  note  in  this  key,  the  writer  went  on  to  dilate 
with  considerable  fervour  on  the  admirable  opportuni¬ 
ties  which  the  year  1877  is  likely  to  offer  for  all  those  who 
will  mend  their  ways,  give  up  their  bad  habits,  and 
regard  life  with  a  fitting  and  serious  sense  of  the  grave 
responsibilities  which  it  involves.  In  all  prubabili^,  on 
the  Sunday  before,  almost  every  parson  in  England  was 
holding  forth  to  his  congregation  in  much  the  same  im¬ 
proving  strain.  In  point  of  fact,  as  certain  recent 
wonderful  articles  in  the  Times  must  have  sufficiently 
demonstrated,  the  daily  press  and  the  pulpit  are  evinc¬ 
ing  a  very  remarkable  tendency  to  adopt  each  the 
style  of  the  other.  It  used  to  be  said  of  Bishop  Wilber- 
force  that  he  was  never  so  successful  as  when  treating 
profane  things  in  a  sacred,  and  sacred  things  in  a  pro¬ 
fane  manner.  The  sermons  of  several  fashionable  west- 
end  preachers — we  need  not  perhaps  invidiously  specify 
Mr.  Stopford  Brooke — usea  to  read  remarkably  like 
second-rate  leading  articles ;  while  the  discourses  to  which 
the  Daily  Telegraphy  and  of  late  years  the  Timesy  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  prompted  on  such  occasions  as 
New  Tear’s  Dav,  Good  Friday,  and  Christmas  Day,  to 
say  nothing  of  Easter  Monday,  bear  a  very  remarkable 
resemblance  to  very  third-rate  sermons  by  a  very  young 
and  inexperienced  curate.  It  must  be  taken  for  granted, 
since  people  are  foolish  enough  to  read  and  listen  to  this 
kind  of  rubbish,  that  they  have  in  some  sort  of  wav  a 
misty  notion  that  it  does  them  good.  Anyhow,  it  is  a  &ot 
that  the  New  Year  always  commences  with  elaborate  pro¬ 
jects  of  reform  and  amendment.  The  sermon  solemnly 
warns  us  that  we  are  a  year  older,  and  that  itis  our  duty  to 
consider  how  far  we  have  made  satisfactory  moral  and 
spiritual  progress  during  the  twelve  months  that  have 
elapsed.  The  newspapers  pass  the  eye  of  philosophic  con¬ 
templation  over  the  world  in  general,  and  go  on  to  warn 
us  that  trade  is  not  so  prosperous  as  it  might  be ;  that 
habits  of  luxury  and  self-indulgence  are  sadly  on 
the  increase;  that  Spartan  simph'city  is  one  of  the 
noblest  of  virtues ;  and  that  we  ought  all  of  us  to 
do  our  best  to  retrench  our  expenses.  There  is  some* 
thing — ^to  use  Uncle  Pumblechook’s  expression — that  is 
very  ”  soothing  ’*  in  reflections  of  this  kind ;  and  when 
they  occur  in  ^e  morning  paper,  the  head  of  the  house¬ 
hold  delights  to  read  them  solemnly  out  over  the  break¬ 
fast-table,  and  to  'remark  emphatically,  at  their  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  he  has  never  known  things  so  bad  in  the  City 
before.  General  disquietude,  not  to  say  consternation, 
follows  upon  these  ominous  symptoms  of  “  tightness  ** 
in  the  domestic  money-market.  The  wife  knows  ^r- 
fectly  well  that  the  tradesmen’s  bills  are  more  than 
usually  heavy ;  the  sons  have  uneasy  anticipations  of  a 
visit  from  their  tailor’s  collector ;  the  daughters  are  pro¬ 
bably  in  their  milliner’s  books.  Meantime  the  British 
householder  makes  his  way  into  the  City  with  his  hat 
palled  down  over  his  brows  in  a  more  than  usually  un¬ 
compromising  manner.  As  he  journeys  along,  be  occu¬ 
pies  himself,  on  his  part,  with  a  whole  scheme  of  reform 
wr  the  year  which  has  just  commenced.  By  discharging  a 
couple  of  clerks,  he  can  do  something  to  reduce  the  expenses 
of  the  office.'  He  intends,  also,  to  be  more  regular  in  his 
own  attendance,  and  to  give  up  an  evil  habit  he  has 
acquired  of  spending  a  considerable  portion  of  his  after¬ 
noon  at  his  club  in  the  City,  where  his  clerks  go  to  find 
him  when  he  is  wanted,  and  whore  he  eats  much  more 
lunch  than  is  good  for  him,  and  is  apt  to  find  himself 
ing  whist  for  guinea  points.  He  also,  in  a  vague  and m- 
definite  kind  of  way,  resolves  to  do  business  on  some¬ 
what  stricter  principles,  to  ^et  out  of  one  or  two  rateer 
questionable  concerns  in  which  he  is  mixed  up,  and  to 
make  a  sort  of  attempt  to  lay  up  treasure  m  heaven. 
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His  wife  at  home  is  going  over  the  books,  and  resolving 
that  something  mnst  be  done  to  keep  down  the  expenses. 
She  is  clear,  in  her  own  mind,  that  tradesmen  are  extor¬ 
tionate,  and  that  if  the  world  were  ideally  regulated, 
T)oople  ought  to  be  able  to  live  at  South  Kensington 
and  give  big  dinners  with  hothouse  fruit  and  exotics, 
and  big  balls  with  Coote  and  Tinney’s  band,  for  a 
con  pie  of  thousand  a  year.  It  is  a  grievance,  from  her 
point  of  view,  that  her  husband  should  give  her 
money  when  she  asks  for  it  instead  of  settling  with 
tradesmen  himself,  and  she  feels  somehow  that  she 
is  an  unprotected  female,  and  that  her  good  man  ne¬ 
glects  his  duties.  Her  resolves,  of  course,  for  the 
year  to  come,  are  as  virtuous  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  those 
of  au  English  matron  always  are.  She  indulge  in  the 
process  known  as  “  looking  into  things,’*  which  means 
qnaiTelling  with  her  daughters,  falling  foul  of  the  ser¬ 
vants,  and  proclaiming  generally,  from  the  top  of  the 
house  to  the  bottom,  that  she  might  have  married  much 
better  than  she  has.  She  ends  with  an  elaborate  calcu¬ 
lation  to  the  effect  that  by  substituting  salt  butter  for  fresh 
at  breakfast,  by  putting  the  men-servants  upon  “  beer- 
money,”  and  by  strictly  ordering  the  cook  to  use  bence- 


A  friendly  trustee  is  appointed  who  is  armed  with 
proxies  from  various  friendly  creditors.  What  is  plea* 
santly  called  a  meeting  is  held,  at  which  a  resolution  is 
passed  accepting  7 d.  in  the  pound  in  full  discharge  of  all 
liabilities.  New  Year  resolutions  of  amendment  are  very 
much  of  this  kind.  The  moral  delinquent  makes  himself 
trustee  of  his  own  estate,  acts  as  proxy  for  all  his  credi¬ 
tors,  and  then  passes  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
he  means  to  behave  better  in  future.  “  Character,”  in  a 
word,  is  becoming  something  very  like  credit — an  uncer¬ 
tain  thing,  depending  very  much  upon  the  condition  of 
the  market.  The  most  hopeless  sign  is  that,  whereas 
in  business  matters  a  man  usually  contents  himself  with 
cheating  his  creditors,  it  would  seem  as  if,  where  his 
character  and  reputation  are  concerned,  he  has  no 
objection  whatever  to  cheat  himself.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  signal  instances  upon  record  of  human  credulity. 
We  never  yet,  however,  heard  of  the  man  who  accept^ 
his  own  promissory  note  as  being  equivalent  to  cash, 
and  the  moral  promissory  notes  which  are  put  upon  the 
ethical  market  towards  the  commencement  of  the  New 
Year  are  edifying,  perhaps,  from  a  certain  point  of 
view — as  showing  what  people  would  like  to  do — but 
are,  in  reality,  little  better  than  Tichbome  bonds.  “  i 
rote  Polhill  to  say  i  come,”  wrote  Arthur  Orton  to  the 
Dowager  Lady  Tichborne,  “  but  i  havenet  been  and  i 
aint  agoin.”  I  havenet  been  and  i  aint  agoin”  is 
practically  the  net  result  of  the  Now  Year’s  virtuous 
resolves. 


VILS.— THE  NAUGHTY  BISHOP. 


SOCIAL 

The  young  ladies  who  read  these  lines  mnst  know  that 
the  word  “  naughty  ”  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  now 
as  it  did  when  Portia,  seeing  a  light  burning  in  her  hall, 
exclaimed — 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams  t 

So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

Here  the  word  naughty  ”  is  used  in  its  original  Saxon 
sense,  and  means  nothing  else  than  bad,  corrupt,  or 
worthless.  It  need  not  be  said  that  it  is  not  in  this 
sense  it  is  used  to  describe  an  English  Bishop.  We 
have  now  no  bad,  corrupt,  or  worthless  men  on  the 
bench  of  Bishops.  The  times  have  changed,  and  no 
change  is  so  remarkable  as  that  which  has  come  over 
Bishops.  Time  was  when,  for  wantonnesS  and  intrigue, 
none  could  equal  them  ;  no  lives  were  so  corrupt ;  they 
excelled  in  all  forms  and  sorts  of  wickedness,  and  there 
was  no  vice  amongst  men  that  was  not  made  emi¬ 
nent  by  its  being  practised  by  those,  whom  historians 
call  the  superior  clergy.  Some  of  the  most  detestable  and 
corrupting  books  to  be  found  in  the  world  were  written 
by  men  of  this  order ;  and  it  would  seem  that,  at  one 
time,  to  become  a  proficient  in  scandalous  sinning,  it  was 
necessary  to  take  Holy  Orders,  and  fill  some  of  the 
higher  offices  in  the  Church.  We  have,  much  to  our 
surprise,  recently  had  our  attention  called  to  the  works 
of  one  of  these  ecclesiastical  authors  of  ribald  stories, 
and  by  a  lady  whose  acquaintance  with  them  is  not  to 
be  regretted  ;  since,  as  it  appears,  the  notice  had  to  be 
made,  it  was  just  as  well  that  it  should  be  done  by  one 
who  had  sufficient  delicacy  for  the  task.  We  are 
therefore  kept  by  a  merciful  Providence  from  even  an 
allusion  to  “  la  discripcion  delas  putas  terrestres,  visibles, 
y  casi  invisibles,  publicas,  camales  y  otras  espirituales 
y  temporales,  ah  utroque”  Two,  taken  at  random  by 
way  of  samples  for  our  learned  readers,  will  suffice. 
“  Ysabel  de  Guerrera  es  una  ramera,  cortesana,  jentil 
mujer.  Llamase  Ysabel  Guerra ;  pero  por  el  consonante 
se  anadid  silaba,  y  esta  en  ella  bien  empleada ;  porque, 
cierto  ella  esta  en  guerra  con  mil  naturas  de  jentes,  y  a 
todos  dd  qud  hazdr ;  Esta  conozco  yo ;  y  fue  amiga  d’este 
Faxardo.  Ysabel  de  Torres  es  mujer  enamorada ;  tiene 
catedra  en  Valladolid  ;  y  por  poder  mejor  escribir  d’ella, 
la  fuy  a  ver  y  conocer ;  es  mujer  gruesa — de  buen  par- 
ecer ;  bien  dispuesta,  pasa  de  un  rosario  de  anos,  em- 
pero  demuestra  bien  lo  que  en  tiempo  passado  d’ella 
s’escribe ;  que  es  ser  inventors  del  arf^  del  Amhlar.  Atrora 


possibly  understand  why  it  is  that  men  have  got  into  the 
habit  of  persuading  themselves  that  they  can  satisfy 
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se  comienza  d  refcraer  con  jentil  ordinanza.  Nuestro 
Senor  la  couserva,”  All  this,  and  mnch  that  is  ten 
times  worse,  has  happily  been  allowed  to  rest  nndistnrbed 
in  the  original  tongne  in  which  it  was  written ;  how 
long  it  may  so  remain  is  doubtful :  the  work  has  already 
been  reprinted  in  London  in  the  finest  type,  on  exquisite 
paj^r — ^although  without  imprint — and  it  will  not  as¬ 
tonish  us  if  we  find,  one  of  these  days,  that  it  has  been 
freely  translated  into  English,  and  privately  sold  for  the 
amusement  and  edification  of  the  youth  of  our  universi¬ 
ties  ;  that  its  author  was  Archprelate  of  Hita  will  be  one 
of  its  most  powerful  recommendations. 

The  question  has  been  often  asked,  how  is  it  that  the 
men  who  should  be  noted  for  all  that  is  noble  in  man 
are  often  found  to  be  foremost  in  all  that  is  base  ?  and 
it  has  never  been  thoroughly  answered  except  by  one  or 
two  uncommon  observers  of  human  nature  once  in  a 
hundred  years.  The  same  question  recurs,  but  in 
another  form,  in  our  own  day,  namely,  how  is  it  that  the 
men  who  should  be  more  on  the  alert  than  others  in  all 
matters  of  reform  are  most  in  the  background  ?  and  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  answer  that  question.  The  worst  of 
it  is,  however  true  the  answer  may  be,  and  however 
numerous  the  men  and  women  who  believe  in  the  truth 
of  the  answer  when  given,  it  matters  but  little :  this  is 
a  free  country,  they  say,  we  live  in  an  age  when  men, 
if  they  be  rich  enough  and  strong  enough,  may  do  what 
IS  right  in  their  own  eyes — when  a  man  may  be  a 
law  unto  himself — and,  after  all,  does  not  the  religion 
of  the  National  Church  foster  the  right  of  private  judg¬ 
ment.  For  all  that,  we  shall  continue  to  point  out  cer¬ 
tain  social  evils  of  an  uncommon  kind,  if  it  be  only  as 
an  exercise  for  ourselves  and  to  provide  a  little  honest 
pastime  for  onr  readers.  As  a  soft  and  summer  breath 
lor  certain  purposes  has  been  known  to  surpass  the 
power  of  storms,  so  a  little  light  talk  and  unenvenomed 
banter  may  procure  a  better  moral  result  than  a  mag¬ 
nificent  oration,  or  a  poem  written  in  sulphuric  acid  six 
hundred  feet  long,  and  set  on  fire  of  the  naughty  place. 

One  of  the  first  things  pressed  on  one’s  attention  in 
considering  Bishops  is  that  we  are  lamentably  off*  for  a 
few  picturesque  dresses  to  enliven  our  streets  and 
parks,  and  other  places  of  common  resort,  where  men 
and  women  most  do  congregate  for  purposes  of  recrea¬ 
tion.  The  Lord  Mayor  only  wears  his  gold  chain  and 
cocked  hat  on  rare  occasions,  and  when  he  is  but  little 
seen  by  the  people;  the  same  with  aldermen  and 
Judges,  officers  in  Her  Majesty’s  Army  and  Navy,  am¬ 
bassadors  and  ministers,  together  with  the  grand  officials, 
whose  uniforms,  if  they  were  to  be  commonly  worn,  would 
make  ns  less  regret  the  absence  of  the  sun  on  these 
dismal  days  of  vast  depression.  In  brief,  any  gentle¬ 
man  or  nobleman,  yeoman  or  other,  with  a  hand¬ 
some  dre.^3  to  wear,  keeps  it  locked  up  in  his 
trunk,  and  the  only  ornamental  men  we  see  in  the 
streets  are  beadles  and  footmen,  a  few  private  soldiers 
now  and  then,  and  a  Greek  or  a  Turk  in  a  fez.  We  say 
nothing  of  women’s  dresses  any  more  than  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  describe  those  of  the  crossing-sweepers.  But  of 
all  the  odd  beings  ever  seen  abroad,  a  Bishop  is  perhaps 
the  oddest.  When  on  foot  he  always  walks  faster  than 
other  men,  or  his  leggings  make  him  appear  to  do  so,  or 
in  reality  he  is  anxious  to  get  out  of  sight,  and  put  his 
le^  under  petticoats  or  a  cassock  as  quick  as  may  be. 
Why  does  he  wear  an  apron  ?  or  a  hat  in  shape  as  if 
his  wife  had  been  sitting  on  it  ?  Of  all  the  dark  and 
sombre  figures  which  move  along  our  gloomy  pitch- 
defiled  streets,  none  is  so  inexpressibly  droll  as  a  Right 
Reverend  Father,  in  shining  black  cloth,  with  an  ex¬ 
quisitely  clean  face,  black  leather  gloves,  a  brown  silk 
umbrella,  and  a  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  and  very  pale.  And  yet  this  model  of  purity  and 
good  taste  can  be  as  naughty  as  it  is  possible  for 
some  lay  lords  to  be  pious.  We  say  naughty  only  for 
ludicrous  censure,  for  the  Bishop  is  as  much  changed  as 
the  word  ;  in  truth,  the  office  of  a  Bishop  much  resembles 
the  change  which  has  como  over  the  Saxon  adjective — ^it 
is  never  used  in  its  original  meaning. 

The  naughty  Bishop  does  not  tickle  his  female  sheep 
under  the  chin — or  suggest  scriptural  mottoes  for 


garters — he  is  in  every  sense  a  pattern  of  propriety  in 
presence  of  the  weaker  members  of  his  flock.  He  is 
only  naughty  when  it  is  safe  to  indulge  in  the  weakness 
that  besets  him,  and  that  is  in  the  compafiy  of  certain 
men.  But,  bless  von,  it  is  a  naughtiness  as  mild  as  the 
present  unseasonable  weather,  and  as  soft  and  light  as 
mildew.  “  It  does  no  harm,  it  is  quite  childish,  is  pro¬ 
vocative  of  innocent  mirth,  and  does  not  promote  excess 
in  drinking,  smoking,  or  any  of  the  other  gentlemanlike 
vices  ”  which  your  naughty  Bishop  never  thinks  of  re¬ 
buking  when  he  is  standing  on  a  Turkish  carpet,  with 
his  back  to  a  splendid  fire,  and  his  eyes  resting  on  an 

!  That,  however,  is  not  our  opinion — it  is  the  belief  of 
his  social  friends — the  men  who  give  money  for  his 
churches  and  schools,  who  are  ready  at  his  beck  to 
subscribe  many  golden  pounds  for  restoring  a  spire,  or 
putting  in  a  painted  window  over  the  communion-table 
of  a  little  old  church  in  a  parish  which  has  lately  become 
a  fashionable  resort. 

It  has  recently  been  declared,  in  the  plainest  English 
a  man  can  write,  by  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the 
English  of  to-day,  that  “it  is  merely  through  the  quite 
bestial  ignorance  of  the  moral  law  in  which  the  English 
I  Bishops  have  contentedly  allowed  their  flocks  to  be 
I  brought  up  that  an^  of  the  modern  conditions  of  trade 
are  possible.’’  This  is  a  hard  saying —who  can  hear 
j  and  believe  it  ?  The  answer  is,  only  those  who  have 
seen  a  Bishop  in  a  richly  furnished  dining-room  con¬ 
nive  at  the  grinding  tyranny  of  a  rich  banker,  consent 
to  the  meagre  scruples  of  a  formalist  rich  and  able 
enough  to  get  an  advantage  over  a  neighbour,  and  who, 
recognising  the  power  of  money,  has  of  his  own  will 
covered  up  with  his  lawn  sleeves  the  immoralities, 
and  the  gross  injustice  of  a  mill-owning  magistrate ; 
because  to  chide  or  expose  such  a  person  might  prove 
a  stumbling-block  to  some,  a  scandal  to  religion,  and  a 
loss  to  the  Church.  This,  we  need  not  say,  is  not  mere 
naughtiness — it  is  a  crime,  the  magni^de  of  which  can 
only  be  measured  by  the  social  influence  of  the  man  who 
commits  it.  But  it  is  because  your  naughty  Bishop 
willingly  associates  with  such  men  as  these,  and  brings 
himself  down  to  their  moral  and  intellectual  level,  that  he 
must  be  pronounced  a  social  evil  as  great,  as  real,  and 
as  shameful  as  any  eyesore  to  be  met  with  in  the  street. 

The  origin  of  the  naughty  Bishop  is  not  difficult  to 
discover.  It  is  not  only  his  firm  belief  that  men’s  minds, 
and  women’s  minds,  and  the  minds  of  the  young,  are 
to  be  kept  quiet,  and  that  it  is  for  their  eternal  welfare 
that  their  faith  be  left  unshaken,  it  is  his  practice,  and  he 
makes  it  his  solemn  daily  duty  to  stlflo  all  inquiry  by 
uplifting  his  finger — to  hush  all  doubts  by  rocking  folk 
to  sleep,  and  to  superintend  their  growth  in  knowledge 
as  a  nurse  superintends  the  serving-ont  of  pap.  This 
process  of  rocking  is  an  art  peculiar  to  the  good  Bishop, 
but  the  naughty  Bishop  is  more  expert  in  it.  Ho  is  full 
of  anecdote  and  quaint  learning ;  can  tell  a  capital 
story,  and  make  people  laugh  over  the  very  things  which, 
if  left  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  unaided  wits,  would 
have  ended  in  a  very  difierent  result.  And  your  naughty 
Bishop  is  much  more  lucky  in  keeping  his  flock  together 
than  tlio  Bishop  who  is  too  dignified  to  stoop  to  trifles, 
and  too  stiff  to  bend  to  a  fool,  no  matter  if  he  be  as  rich 
as  Dives,  and  no  more  charitable.  The  naughty 
Bishop  is  more  a  man  of  the  world,  and  is  always  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  efforts  to  keep  folk  from  too  much  think¬ 
ing,  and  was  never  yet  known  to  fail  in  persuading 
those  who  will  listen  to  him  that  to  investigate  for 
themselves,  and  to  take  nothing  on  trust,  is  a  deadly 
device  of  the  enemy  of  souls.  This,  if  you  like,  is  a 
social  evil  of  a  magnitude  as  incalculable  as  it  is  frighU 
ful,  for  it  pollutes  a  man’s  faith,  it  captivates  his  will,  it 
lowers  his  standard  of  honour,  it  makes  him  narrow, 
selfish,  and  sordid.  All  naughty  men  are  social  evils, 
but  one  naughty  Bishop  can  do  more  harm  in  his  genera¬ 
tion  than  ten  thousand  other  men  who  are  not  Bishops, 
nor  likely  to  become  such.  The  naughty  Bishop  loves 
Christianity  better  than  truth,  gets  in  process  of  time 
to  love  his  own  sect  or  Church  better  than  Christianity, 
and  ends  in  loving  himself  better  than  all. 
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THE  SPINOZA  MEMORIAL. 


In  another  column  will  be  fonnd  an  annonncenient  of 
ftp  undertaking,  which  has  for  some  time  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  at  the  Hague,  aided  bj  many 
students  and  friends  of  philosophy  in  other  countries. 
Its  purpose  is  to  render  long-deferred  honour  to  the 
memory  of  Benedict  de  Spinoza,  who  has  been  allowed 
by  many  thinkers  of  the  most  widely  diverse  schools  and 
habits  of  thought  to  be  in  great  measure  the  father  of 
all  modem  speculation.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only 
reason,  perhaps  not  even  the  chief  one,  for  treating 
Spinoza’s  life  and  work  as  a  matter  of  no  merely  local  or 
national  interest. 

Berthold  Auerbach,  the  one  man  who  has  in  our  own 
time  done  most  to  set  Spinoza’s  eminence  in  its  true 
light,  giving  to  this  task  a.  labour  of  love  employed  in 
many  forms,  and  extending  over  many  years,  has  said — 
and  in  the  present  writer’s  belief  with  perfect  truth-— 
“  The  thought  of  two  centuries  found  its  substance  in 
Spinoza’s  mind.”  But  Spinoza’s  thought  was  expressed 
in  the  fashion  of  his  time,  still  hampered  with  scholastic 
forms  and  language  j  and  his  writings  are  found  diffi¬ 
cult  and  repulsive,  even  by  some  of  those  who 
do  not  shrink  from  the  technicalities  and  involutions 
of  modern  German  philosophy.  His  ideas  have 
worked,  and  are  still  working,  in  the  varying  shapes 
of  later  philosophical  systems,  to  an  extent  which  even 
yet  has  hardly  met  with  full  recognition  ;  his  own  pre¬ 
sentation  of  them  will  probably  long  continue  to  be 
comparatively  little  known.  Popularity,  indeed,  was 
the  last  thing  he  desired  or  expected.  “  All  excellent 
things  are  as  hard  as  they  are  few ;  ”  such  were  the  last 
words  to  which  he  set  his  hand  in  his  last  and  greatest 
work.  It  is  not  this  kind  of  intellectual  eminence 
alone  that  justifies  the  feeling  which  Spinoza  has  evoked, 
we  do  not  say  in  his  disciples — for  it  is  a  singular  point 
of  his  greatness,  and  perhaps  not  the  least,  that  he  has 
had  many  followers,  but  no  disciples — but  whenever  and 
wherever  serious  attention  has  been  given  to  the  man 
and  his  thoughts :  a  feeling  of  personal  and  almost 
ardent  reverence,  which  has  been  enshrined  in  the  say¬ 
ings  of  illustrious  men,  and  is  now  striving  to  find  em¬ 
bodiment  in  a  form  which  may  bear  witness  for  many 
who  cannot  speak  individually,  and  which,  inadequate 
as  all  outward  forms  and  memorials  are,  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  consent  and  practice  of  all  generations  of 
•  civilised  men  for  the  commemoration  of  those  by  whose 
lives  the  world  is  better. 

Of  memorials  and  monuments  indeed,  of  one  sort  and 
another,  we  have  enough,  and  it  may  well  be  to  spare. 
Perhaps  it  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  philosophers 
have,  as  a  rule,  escaped,  in  this  respect,  a  fate  so  common 
to  excellence  and  mediocrity.  We  cannot  desire  a 
monument,  as  things  are  now,  even  for  all  the  philoso¬ 
phers  who  deserve  one.  And  we  therefore  feel  it  the 
more  important  that  the  honour  we  do  desire  for 
Spinoza  should  be  done  after  no  common  sort ;  that  it 
should  be  the  tribute  not  of  any  one  country  or  kindred, 
of  any  one  school  or  following,  but  of  men  in  all  lands 
and  nations  who,  being,  as  they  must  be,  of  divers 
minds  and  beliefs,  are  yet  at  one  in  this,  that  a  life 
wholly  given  to  the  love  of  truth,  a  devotion  to  this  one 
life-long^  enterprise  without  stain  and  without  earthly 
reward,  is  full  worthy  of  the  thanks  of  mankind.  That 
which  makes  Spinoza’s  philosophic  character  unique  is 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  interwoven  with  his  character 
as  a  man.  As  the  forerunner  of  modern  philosophy,  his 
glory  is  divided  with  Descartes.  He  stands  alone  as  the 
leading  exemplar  for  modem  times  of  a  perfect  philo¬ 
sophic  life — a  life  on  whose  purity  and  sincerity  not  one 
of  his  enemies  so  much  as  attempted  to  throw  doubt — 
he  shows  us  in  action  the  free  man,  whose  image  he  set 
forth  as  an  ideal  in  his  ‘  Ethics.’ 

Spinoza  was  bora  and  brought  up  in  circumstances 
fitted  to  impress  on  him  the  prudence  of  reserve 
and  the  dangers  of  nonconformity.  He  was  born  in  Hol¬ 
land  of  Jewish  parents,  who  had  fled  from  the  per¬ 
secution  of  the  Most  Catholic  sovereign  to  the  country 
which  was  then  the  most  tolerant  in  Europe,  and 


which  has  lost  that  pre-eminence,  if  it  has  lost  it,  by  no 
backsliding  of  its  own,  but  by  the  advances  of  others. 
Toleration,  however,  was  still  but  comparative,  and 
the  Jewish  community  of  Amsterdam  might  well,  as  a 
matter  of  simply  temporal  interest,  be  scrupulously  care¬ 
ful  to  avoid  all  public  appearance  of  theological  novelties 
or  dissensions.  Thus  not  only  personal  convenience, 
but  reasons  which  might  have  been  plausibly  urg^  as 
patriotic,  were  on  the  side  of  dissimulation.  Spinoza 
had  only  to  veil  his  higher  thoughts,  or,  like  other 
teachers  of  the  Law  before  him,  to  utter  them  darkly  for 
the  comprehension  of  a  select  few  who  should  in  turn 
but  partly  unfold  their  meaning,  and  he  might  have  been 
a  master  in  Israel  and  a  pillar  of  the  SynaTOgue,  a 
name  to  rival,  peradventure,  that  of  Moses  ben  Maimdn, 
likened  by  the  Jewish  doctors  in  renown  as  well  as  in 
name  to  the  great  Lawgiver  himself.  But  Spinoza  would 
none  of  these  things  at  the  price  of  withholding  or 
cutting  short  his  witness  to  the  truth.  It  is  said  that 
promises  as  well  as  threats  were  used  to  retain  him ;  if 
so,  they  were  unavailing.  He  refused  to  humble,  not 
himself^  for  no  man  was  ever  less  tinctured  with  pride, 
but  the  duty  of  truth-seeking  at  all  costs,  before  the 
congregation  and  the  tradition  of  the  elders  ;  and  so  the 
congregation  solemnly  cast  him  out.  He  went  forth, 
under  the  direst  curses  of  the  law,  and  lived  thenceforth 
a  poor  and  solitary  man.  Once  again,  in  after  life,  an 
offer  of  material  advancement  was  made  to  him — this 
time  an  open  and  honourable  one.  Spinoza  was  invited 
by  the  Elector  Palatine  to  the  chair  of  Philosophy  at 
Heidelberg  ;  but  the  offer  was  coupled  with  a  proviso 
limiting  his  freedom  of  exposition.  The  condition  was 
vague  enough  in  its  terms  to  be  certainly  capable  of 
evasion ;  possibly  it  was  even  meant  to  be  evaded. 
Many  good  and  wise  men  have  nominally  bound  them¬ 
selves  with  far  stronger  bonds,  and  practically  disre¬ 
garded  them.  But  Spinoza’s  lofty  rectitude  shrank 
from  even  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  between  faithful¬ 
ness  tO'the  truth  and  faithfulness  to  his  promise.  He 
declined  the  offer,  not  hastily  or  as  displaying  indignant 
virtue,  but  courteously  and  considerately,  professing 
himself  unable  to  determine  the  just  measure  of  a  free¬ 
dom  thus  limited  ;  and  the  few  remaining  years  of  his 
life  were  as  solitary  and  as  little  provided  with  the 
world’s  goods  as  those  which  had  gone  before.  The 
moral  tone  of  his  writings  is  in  full  accordance  with 
the  example  of  his  actions  ;  of  his  speculative  opinions, 
or  of  the  consequences  to  morality  which  many  excel¬ 
lent  persons  have  imagined  to  be  logically  d^ucible 
from  them,  we  do  not  here  speak.  But  it  may  be  confi¬ 
dently  said  that  no  impartial  reader  of  the  *  Theologico- 
Political  Treatise  ’  or  the  *  Ethics,*  however  widely  he 
may  dissent  from  the  philosopher,  can  refuse  his  admi¬ 
ration  to  the  man. 


POETEY. 

— 

“WITH  PIPE  AND  ELUTE.” 

With  pipe  and  flute  the  rustic  Pan 
Of  old  made  music  sweet  to  man, 

And  wonder  hushed  the  warbling  bird, 

And  closelier  drew  the  calm-eyed  herd, — 

The  rolling  river  slowlier  ran. 

Ah  I  would,  Ah  1  would,  a  little  span, 

Some  mr  of  Arcady  could  fan 
This  age  of  ours  too  seldom  stirred 
With  pipe  and  flute  I 

But  now  for  gold  we  plot  and  plan : 

And  from  Beersheba  unto  Dan, 

An  Orpheus’  self  might  walk  unheard, 

Or  find  the  night-jar’s  note  preferred  j — 

Not  so  it  fared  when  time  b^n, 

With  pipe  and  flute  1 

Austin  Dobson. 
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GREEN  PASTURES  AND  PICCADILLY. 

Sr  WILLIAM  BLACK, 

Authw  of  *  The  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton^  *  The  P'incess 
of  Thule*  ^c. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

You  may  be  sure  there  was  a  stir  among  our  women-folk 
when  they  heard  that  a  young  man  had  come  .courting  the 
Earl’s  daughter.  We  have  amongst  us — or  over  us,  rather — a 
miniature  major-domo  of  a  woman,  a  mere  wisp  of  a  thing,  who 
has  nevertheless  an  awful  majesty  of  demeanour,  and  the  lai^ 
and  innocent  eyes  of  a  child,  and  a  wit  as  nimble  and  elusive  as 
a  minnow ;  and  no  sooner  is  this  matter  mentioned  than  she 
says, 

O  the  poor  child  t  And  she  has  no  mother.” 

That,”  it  is  observed  by  a  person  who  has  learnt  wisdom, 
and  does  not  talk  above  his  breath  in  his  own  house,  that  is  a 
defect  in  her  character  which  her  future  husband  will  no  doubt 
condone.” 

She  takes  no  heed.  The  large  and  tender  eyes  are  distant  and 
troubled.  She  has  become  a  seer,  a  prophetess  of  evil  things  in 
the  days  to  come. 

"  Think  of  the  child  I  ”  she  says  to  our  gentle  visitor — who 
was  once  being  courted  herself,  but  is  now  a  brisk  young  matron 
blushing  with  the  honours  of  a  couple  of  bairns — think  of  her 
being  all  alone  there,  with  scarcely  a  woman*friend  in  the 
world.  She  has  no  one  to  warn  her — no  one  to  guide  her — ” 

**  But  why,”  says  our  young  matron,  with  mild  wonder 
"  why  should  she  want  warning  P  Is  it  such  a  terrible  thing  to 
get  married  P  ” 

Common  sense  does  not  touch  the  inspired. 

**  The  getting  married  P  No.  It  is  the  awakening  after. 
How  can  she  tell — ^how  can  she  know — that  this  young  man,  if 
he  really  means  to  marry  her,  is  at  the  present  moment  courting 
her  deadliest  rival  P  Whom  has  she  to  fear  in  the  future  so 
much  as  her  old  idealised  self  P  He  is  building  up  a  vision,  a 
phantom,  no  more  like  that  poor  girl  than  I  am  like  her ;  and 
then,  when  he  finds  out  the  real  woman  after  marriage,  bis 
heart  will  go  back  to  the  old  creation  of  his  own  fancy,  and  he 
will  wonder  how  she  could  have  changed  so  much,  and  grieve 
over  his  disappointment.  Yes,  you  may  laugh  ” — this  is  a 
sudden  onslaught  on  another  meek  listener — but  every  woman 
knows  what  I  say  is  true.  And  is  it  our  fault  that  men 
won’t  see  us  as  we  are  until  it  is  too  late  P  We  have  to  bear 
the  blame,  at  all  events.  It  is  always  the  woman.  Once  upon  a 
time — and  it  only  happens  once — she  was  a  beautiful,  angelic 
creature ;  she  was  filled  with  noble  aspirations  ;  wisdom  shone 
in  her  face ;  I  suppose  the  earth  was  scarcely  good  enough  for 
her  to  walk  on.  Then  she  marries ;  and  her  husband  discovers 
— slowly  and  surely — not  his  own  blunder,  but  that  his  imaginary 
heroine  has  changed  into  an  ordinary  woman,  who  has  an  occa¬ 
sional  headache  like  other  people,  and  must  spend  a  good  deal  of 
her  life  in  thinking  about  shops  and  dinners.  He  tries  to  hide 
his  dismay ;  he  is  very  polite  to  her ;  but  how  can  she  fail  to 
see  that  he  is  in  love,  not  with  herself  at  all,  but  with  that  old 
ideal  of  his  own  creation,  and  that  he  bitterly  regrets  in  secret 
the  destruction  of  his  hopes  P  That  is  no  laughing  matter. 
People  talk  about  great  tragedies.  The  fierce  passions  are 
splendid  because  there  is  noise  and  stamping  about  them.  But 
if  a  man  stabs  a  woman,  and  puts  her  out  of  the  world,  is  she 
not  at  peace  P  And  if  a  man  puts  a  bullet  through  his  head’ 
there  is  an  end  of  his  trouble.  But  I  will  tell  you  my  belier 
that  all  the  battles  and  wars  that  ever  were  in  the  world  have 
not  caused  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  misery  and  tragic  sufiering 


that  has  been  caused  by  this  very  thing  you  are  laughing  at — 
those  false  ideals  formed  before  marriage.  You  may  laugh  if 
you  like.” 

Indeed,  we  were  not  disposed  to  laugh.  She  was  really  im 
earnest.  She  had  spoken  rapidly,  with  something  of  an  in¬ 
dignant  thrill  in  her  voice,  and  a  proud  and  pathetic  look  in 
her  dark  eyes.  We  had,  after  all,  a  certain  fondness  for  this 
gentle  orator ;  and  it  was  difiicuU  to  resist  the  eager  pleading 
of  her  impassioned  words,  when,  as  now,  her  heart  was  full  of 
what  she  was  saying. 

Or  was  it  the  beautiful  May  morning,  and  the  sunlight 
shining  on  the  white  hawthorn  and  the  lilacs,  and  the  sleepy 
,  shadow  of  the  cedar  on  the  lawn,  and  the  clear  singing  of  the 
larks  far  away  in  the  blue,  that  led  us  to  listen  so  placidly  te 
the  voice  of  the  charmer  P  A  newcomer  broke  the  spell.  A 
heavy-footed  cob  came  trotting  up  to  the  verandah ;  his  rider, 
a  tall  young  man  with  a  brown  beard,  leapt  down  on  the  gravel 
and  called  aloud  in  his  stormy  way, 

Donnerwetter  I  It  is  as  warm  to-day,  it  is  as  warm  as  July.. 
Why  do  you  all  sit  hero  P  Come  I  Shall  we  make  it  a 
holiday  P  Shall  wo  drive  to  Guildford  P — Weybridge  P — 
Chertsey  P — Esher  P  ” 

The  two  women  were  sneaking  off  by  themselves,  perhaps 
because  they  wished  to  have  a  further  talk  about  poor  Lady 
Sylvia  and  her  awful  fate;  perhaps  because  they  were  anxious, 
like  all  women,  to  leave  holiday  arrangements  in  other  hands, 
in  order  to  have  the  right  of  subsequently  grumbling  over 
them. 

“  Stay !  ”  cries  one  of  us,  who  has  been  released  from  th« 
spell.  There  is  another  word  to  be  said  on  that  subject. 
You  are  not  going  to  ride  rough-shod  over  us,  and  then  sneak 
out  at  the  back-door  before  we  have  recovered  from  the  fright. 
This,  then,  is  your  contention — that  a  vast  number  of  women 
are  enduring  misery  because  their  husbands  have  become  dis¬ 
illusionised,  and  cannot  conceal  the  fact  P  And  that  is  the  fault 
of  the  husbands.  They  construct  an  ideal  woman ;  marry  a 
re.'i1  one ;  and  live  miserable  ever  after,  because  they  can’t  have 
that  imaginative  toy  of  their  brain.  Now,  don’t  you  think,  if 
this  were  true — if  this  wretchedness  were  so  widespread — it 
would  cure  itself  P  Have  mankind  gone  on  blundering  for 
ages,  because  of  the  non-arrival  of  a  certain  awful  and  mys¬ 
terious  Surrey  prophetess?  Why  haven’t  women  formed  a 
universal  association  for  the  destruction  of  lovers’  dreams  P  ” 

I  tell  you,  you  may  laugh  as  you  like,”  is  the  calm  reply, 
but  what  I  say  is  true ;  and  every  married  woman  will  tell  • 
you  it  is  true.  Why  don’t  women  cure  it  P  If  it  comes  t® 
that,  women  are  as  foolish  as  men.  The  girl  makes  her  lover  a 
hero ;  she  wakes  up  after  marriage  to  find  him  only  a  husband, 
and  the  highest  hope  of  her  life  falls  dead.” 

**  Then  we  are  all  disappointed,  and  all  miserable.  That  is 
your  conclusion  ?  ” 

*^Not  all,”  is  the  answer,  and  there  is  a  slight  change  of  tone 
audible  here,  a  slight  smile  visible  on  her  lips.  There  are 
many  whose  imagination  never  went  the  length  of  construct¬ 
ing  any  ideal,  except  that  of  a  moor  covered  with  grouse. 
There  are  others  who  have  educated  theuiselves  into  a  useful 
indifferentism  or  cynicism.  Unfortunately  it  is  the  nobler 
natures  that  suffer  most.” 

**  Well,  this  is  a  tolerably  lively  prospect  for  every  girl  wh® 
thinks  of  getting  married.  Pray,  Frau  Philosophin,  have  yoa 
been  constructing  all  these  fiddlestick  theories  out  of  your 
own  head,  or  have  you  been  making  a  special  study  of  Sylvia 
Blythe?” 

*^1  know  Lady  Sylvia  better  than  most  people.  She  is  a 
very  earnest  girl.  She  has  ideals,  convictions,  aspirations — a 
whole  stock-in-trade  of  things  that  a  good  many  girls  seem  t® 
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^-et  on  very  well  without.  If  that  poor  girl  is  disappointed  in 
her  marriage,  it  will  kill  her.” 

«  Disappointed  in  her  marriage  !  ”  calls  out  the  young  man 
who  has  been  standing  patiently  with  the  bridle  of  his  cob  in 
his  hand.  “  Why  do  you  think  that  already  P  No,  no.  It  is 
the  girl  herself— she  lives  in  that  solitary  place,  and  imagines 
mere  foolish  things — it  is  she  herself  has  put  that  into  your 
mind.  Disappointed  1  No,  no.  There  is  not  any  good  reason — 
there  is  not  any  good  sense  in  that.  This  young  fellow 
Balfour,  everyone  speaks  well  of  him ;  he  will  have  a  great 
name  some  day ;  he  is  a  busy,  a  very  active  man.  I  hear  of  him 
in  many  places.” 

I  wish  he  was  dead  I  ”  says  my  Lady ;  and  curiously 
enough,  at  this  moment  her  eyes  fill  with  tears,  and  she 
turns  and  walks  proudly  away,  accompanied  by  her  faithful 
friend. 

The  young  man  turns  in  amazement. 

What  have  I  done  ?  Am  I  not  right  ?  There  is  nothing 
bad  that  Balfour  has  done  P  ” 

There  is  plenty  bad  in  what  he  means  to  do,  if  it  is  true 
he  is  going  to  carry  off  Lady  Sylvia  Blythe.  But  when  you, 
Herr  Lieutenant,  gave  him  that  fine  certificate  of  character,  I 
suppose  you  know  that  people  don’t  quite  agree  about  Mr. 
Hugh  Balfour  P  I  suppose  you  don’t  know  that  a  good  many 
folks  regard  him  os  a  bullying,  overbearing,  and  portentously 
serious  Scotchman,  a  little  too  eager  to  tread  on  one’s  corns, 
and  not  very  particular  as  to  the  means  he  uses  for  his  own 
advancement  P  Is  it  very  creditable,  for  example,  that  he 
should  be  merely  a  warming-pan  for  young  Glynne  in  that 
wretched  little  Irish  borough  P  Is  it  decent  that  he  should 
apparently  take  a  pride  in  insulting  the  deputations  that  come 
to  him  P  A  member  of  Parliament  is  supposed  to  pay  some 
respect  to  the  people  who  elected  him.” 

Here  the  brown-visaged  young  man  burst  into  a  roar  of 
laughter. 

It  is  splendid — it  is  the  best  joke  I  have  known.  They 
insult  him ;  why  should  he  not  turn  round  and  say  to  them, 

^  Do  you  go  to  the  devil !  ’  He  is  quite  right.  I  admire  him. 
Sacrament ! — I  would  do  that  too.’’ 

So  much  for  a  morning  gossip  over  the  affairs  of  two  people 
who  were  not  much  more  than  strangers  to  us.  We  had  but  little 
notion  then  that  we  were  all  to  become  more  intimately  re¬ 
lated,  our  lives  being  for  a  space  intertwisted  by  the  cunning 
hands  of  circumstance.  The  subject,  however,  did  not  at  all 
depart  from  the  mind  pf  our  sovereign  lady  and  ruler.  We 
could  see  that  her  eyes  were  troubled.  When  it  was  proposed 
to  her  that  she  should  make  a  party  to  drive  somewhere  or 
other,  she  begged  that  it  might  be  made  up  without  her.  We 
half  suspected  whither  she  meant  to  drive. 

Some  hour  or  two  after  that  you  might  have  seen  a  pair  of 
ponies,  not  much  bigger  than  mice,  being  slowly  driven  along 
a  dusty  lane  that  skirted  a  great  park.  The  driver  was  a  lady, 
and  she  was  alone.  She  did  not  seem  to  pay  much  heed  to 
the  beautiful  Spring  foliage  of  the  limes  and  elms,  to  the 
blossoms  of  the  chestnuts,  nor  yet  to  the  bluebells  and  prim¬ 
roses  visible  on  the  other  side  of  the  grey  paling,  where  the 
young  rabbits  were  scurrying  into  the  holes  in  the  banks. 

There  was  a  smart  pattering  of  hoofs  behind  her;  and 
presently  she  was  overtaken  by  a  young  gentleman  of  some 
fourteen  years  or  so,  who  took  off  his  tall  hat  with  much  cere¬ 
mony,  and  politely  bade  her  good  morning. 

^‘Good  morning,  Mr.  John,”  said  she,  in  return.  “Do  you 
know  if  Lady  Sylvia  is  at  home  ?  ” 

I  should  think  she  was,”  said  the  boy,  as  he  got  down 
from  his  horse,  and  led  it  by  the  side  of  the  pony-chaise,  that 
he  might  the  better  continue  the  conversation.  “I  should 


think  she  was.  My  uncle’s  gone  to  town.  Look  here ;  IVo 
been  over  to  the  *  Fox  and  Hounds  ’  for  a  bottle  of  champagne. 
Shan’t  we  have  some  fun  P  You’ll  stay  to  lunch,  of  course.” 

In  fact,  there  was  a  bottle  wrapped  round  with  brown  paper 
under  his  arm. 

“  Oh,  Mr.  John,  how  could  you  do  that  P  You  know  your 
cousin  will  be  very  angry.” 

“  Not  a  bit,”  said  he,  confidently.  “  Old  Syllabus  is  a  rattling 
good  sort  of  girl.  She’ll  declare  I  might  have  had  champagne 
at  the  Hall — which  isn’t  true,  for  my  noble  uncle  is  an  uncom¬ 
monly  sharp  sort  of  chap,  and  I  believe  he  takes  the  key  of 
the  wine-cellar  with  him — and  then  she’ll  settle  down  to  it. 
She’s  rather  serious,  you  know ;  and  would  like  to  come  the 
maternal  over  you;  but  she  has  got  just  as  good  a  notion  of 
fun  as  most  girls.  You  needn’t  be  afraid  about  Old 

Syllabus  and  I  are  first-rate  friends ;  we  get  on  capitally  to¬ 
gether.  You  see,  I  don’t  try  to  spoon  her,  as  many  a  fellow 
would  do  in  my  place.” 

“  That  is  very  sensible  of  you — very  considerate.” 

The  innocence  of  those  eyes  of  hers  I  If  that  brat  of  a  school¬ 
boy,  who  was  assuming  the  airs  of  a  man,  could  have  analysed  the 
tender,  ingenuous,  lamb-like  look  which  was  directed  towards 
him — if  he  could  have  seen  through  those  perfectly  sweet  and 
approving  eyes,  and  discovered  the  fiendish  laughter  and 
sarcasm  behind — he  would  have  learnt  more  of  the  nature  of 
women  than  he  was  likely  to  learn  in  any  half-dozen  years  of 
his  idiotic  existence.  But  how  was  he  to  know  P  He  chattered 
on  more  freely  than  ever.  He  had  a  firm  conviction  that  he 
was  impressing  this  simple  country  person  with  his  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  of  human  nature.  She  had  been  but  once  to 
Oxford.  He  had  never  even  seen  the  place ;  but  then  as  he 
was  going  there  some  day,  he  was  justified  in  speaking  of  the 
colleges  as  if  they  were  all  on  their  knees  before  him,  imploring 
him  to  accept  a  fellowship.  And  then  he  came  back  to  his 
cousin  Sylvia. 

“  It’s  an  awful  shame,”  said  he,  “  to  shut  up  the  poor  girl  in 
that  place.  She’ll  never  know  anything  of  the  world :  she 
thinks  there’s  nothing  more  important  than  cowslips  and 
daisies.  I  don’t  suppose  my  uncle  is  overburdened  with  money 
— in  fact,  I  believe  he  must  be  rather  hard  up — but  I  never 
heard  of  an  Earl  yet  who  couldn’t  get  a  town-house  some¬ 
how,  if  he  wanted  to.  Why  doesn’t  he  get  another  mortgage 
on  this  tumble-down  old  estate  of  his,  and  go  and  live  comfort¬ 
ably  in  Bruton  Street,  and  show  poor  old  Syllabus  something 
of  what’s  really  going  on  in  the  world  P  Why,  she  hasn’t  even 
been  presented.  She  has  got  no  more  notion  of  a  London 
season  than  a  dairymaid.  And  yet  I  think  if  you  took  her 
into  the  Park  she  would  hold  her  ovm  there :  what  Ido  you 
think  P  ” 

“  I  think  you  would  not  get  many  girls  in  the  Park  more 
beautiful  than  Lady  Sylvia,”  is  the  innocent  answer. 

“  And  this  old  place  I  What’s  the  good  of  it  P  The  whole 
estate  is  going  to  wreck  and  ruin  because  my  uncle  won’t  have 
the  rabbits  killed  down,  and  he  won’t  spend  any  money  on  the 
farm-buildings.  And  that  old  bailiff,  Moggs,  is  the  biggest 
fool  I  ever  saw :  the  whole  place  is  overrun  with  couch-grass. 
I  am  glad  my  uncle  gave  him  one  for  himself  the  other  day. 
Moggs  was  grumbling  about  the  rabbits.  <  Moggs,’  said  my 
uncle,  ‘you  let  my  rabbits  alone,  and  I  shall  say  nothing  about 
your  couch.’  But  it’s  an  awful  shame.  And  he’ll  never  get 
her  married  if  he  keeps  her  buried  down  here.” 

“But  is  there  any  necessity  that  your  cousin  should 
marry  P  ” 

“  I  can  tell  you  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  every 
year,”  said  this  experienced  and  thoughtful  observer,  “  to  gpet 
girls  married.  The  men  don’t  seem  to  see  it  somehow,  unless 
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the  girl  has  a  lot  of  money  and  good  looks  as  welL  Last  year 
I  believe  it  was  something  awful ;  you  could  see  at  the  end  of 
the  season  how  the  mothers  were  beginning  to  pull  long  faces 
when  they  thought  of  having  to  start  off  for  Baden-Baden  with 
a  whole  lot  of  unsaleable  articles  on  hand.” 

Yes,  that  is  a  serious  responsibility,”  is  the  grave  answer. 

But  then,  you  know,  there  needs  be  no  hurry  abqut  getting 
your  cousin  married.  She  is  young.  I  think  if  you  wait  you 
will  find  at  the  right  moment  the  beautiful  prince  come  riding- 
out  of  the  wood  to  carry  her  ofi^,  just  as  happens  in  the  story¬ 
books.” 

**  Well,  you  know,”  said  this  chattering  boy,  with  a  smile, 
**  people  have  begun  to  talk  already.  There  is  that  big  boor  of 
a  Scotch  fellow — what’s  his  name  P  Balfour — has  been  down 
here  a  good  many  times  lately  ;  and,  of  course,  gossips  jump  at 
conclusions.  But  that  is  a  little  too  ridiculous.  I  don’t  think 
you  will  catch  old  Syllabus,  with  all  her  crotchets,  marrying  a 
man  in  the  rum  and  sugar  line.  Or  is  it  calico  and  opium  P  ” 
But  I  thought  he  had  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
firm  P  And  I  thought  it  was  one  of  the  most  famous  merchant 
houses  in  the  world  P  ” 

**  Well,  I  don’t  suppose  he  smears  his  hands  with  treacle  and 
wears  an  apron — but~but  it  is  too  ridiculous.  I  have  no  doubt 
when  my  uncle  has  got  all  he  wants  out  of  him,  he  won’t 
trouble  Willowby  again.  Of  course,  I  haven’t  mentioned  the 
matter  to  old  Syllabus.  That  would  be  no  use.  If  it  were 
true,  she  would  not  confess  it :  girls  always  tell  lies  about 
such  things.” 

“  There  you  have  acted  wisely ;  1  would  not  mention  such 
idle  rumours  to  her,  if  I  were  you.  Shall  I  take  the  bottle 
from  you  P  ” 

**  If  you  would,”  said  he.  “  And  I  shall  ride  now ;  for  wo 
have  little  time  to  spare,  and  I  want  you  to  see  old  Syllabus’s 
face  when  I  produce  the  champagne  at  lunch.” 

So  the  lad  got  on  his  horse  again,  and  the  cavalcade  moved 
forward  at  a  brisk  trot.  It  was  a  beautiful  country  through 
which  they  were  passing,  densely  wooded  here  and  there,  and 
here  and  there  showing  long  stretches  of  heathy  common  with 
patches  of  black  firs  standing  clear  against  the  sky.  And  the 
bright  May  sunlight  was  shining  -  through  the  young  green 
foliage  of  the  beeches  and  elms ;  the  air  was  sweet  with  the 
scent  of  hawthorn  and  lilac ;  'now  and  again  they  heard  the 
deep  ^^joug,  joug”  of  a  nightingale  from  out  of  a  grove  of 
young  larches  and  spruce. 

By-and-by  they  came  to  a  plain  little  lodge,  and  passed 
through  the  gates,  and  drove  along  an  avenue  of  tall  elms  and 
branching  chestnuts.  There  was  a  glimmer  of  a  grey  house 
through  the  trees.  Then  they  swept  round  by  a  spacious  lawn, 
and  drew  up  in  front  of  the  wide-open  door ;  while  Mr.  John, 
leaping  down  from  his  horse,  rang  loudly  at  the  bell.  Tet 
there  seemed  to  be  nobody  about  thb  deserted  house. 

It  was  a  long,  low,  rambling  building  of  grey  stone,  with  no 
architectural  pretensions  whatsoever.  It  had  some  pillars  here 
and  there,  and  a  lion  or  two,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  county 
jail  or  an  asylum:  otherwise  there  was  nothing  about  it  to 
catch  the  eye. 

But  the  beauty  of  Lady  Sylvia’s  home  lay  not  in  the  plain 
grey  building,  but  in  the  far-reaching  park,  now  yellowed  all 
over  with  buttercups,  and  studded  here  and  there  with  noble 
elms.  And  on  the  northern  side  this  high-lying  park  sloped 
suddenly  down  to  a  long  lake,  where  there  was  a  boat-house 
and  a  punt  or  two  for  pushing  through  the  reeds  and  water- 
lilies  along  the  shore ;  while  beyond  that  again,  was  a  great 
stretch  of  cultivated  country,  lying  warm  and  silent  in  the 
summer  light.  The  house  was  strangely  still ;  there  was  no 
sign  of  life  about  it  There  was  no  animal  of  any  kind  in  the 


park.  There  was  no  sound  but  the  singing  of  birds  in  the 
trees,  and  the  call  of  the  cuckoo,  soft,  and  muffled,  and  remote. 
The  very  winds  seemed  to  die  down  as  they  neared  the  place ; 
there  was  scarcely  a  rustle  in  the  thees.  It  was  here,  then, 
that  the  Lady  Sylvia  had  grown  up ;  it  was  here  that  she  now 
lived,  and  walked,  and  dreamed,  in  the  secrecy  and  silence  of 
the  still  woodland  ways. 


UTERATUEE. 


PROFESSOR  HUNTER’S  ROMAN  LAVF. 

A  Syttemaiio  and  Historical  Exposition  of  Roman  Law.  By  W. 

A.  Hunter,  M.A.  London :  Maxwell  and  Son. 

There  are  times  when  true  crises  occur  in  the  history 
of  a  science.  It  lies  altogether  neglected  for  a  season. 
The  bulk  of  men  p8kss  it  by.  It  is  abandoned  as  no 
longer  fruitful,  or  it  is  declared  to  have  no  longer 
relation  to  the  living  interests  of  the  day.  It  is,  per¬ 
haps,  disdainfully  classed  with  heraldry  or  necromancy, 
and  sneers  are  let  fall  with  respect  to  the  wasted  industry 
of  past  generations  of  scholars,  and  their  volumes  are 
made  the  texts  of  sermons  on  the  vanity  of  human  things, 
and  especially  human  learning.  Suddenly,  perhaps, 
under  the  impulse  of  one  or  two  original  minds,  opinion 
makes  a  complete  revolution,  and  that  which  had  been 
scorned  as  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  intelligent  men, 
responsible  for  their  actions,  is  a  favourite  topic,  whose 
real  importance  is  exaggerated  rather  than  lost  sight 
of.  We  could  all  name  a  dozen  branches  of  knowleage 
which  have  experienced  vicissitudes  of  this  nature. 
Among  them  is  Homan  Law.  Gto  back  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  whom  will 
you  find  in  England  studying  it?  What  lawyer — 
and  there  were  then  learned,  widely  cultivated  lawyers, 
whose  peers  perhaps  do  not  now  exist— does  any¬ 
one  recall  as  an  authority  or  adept  in  Civil  Law  ? 
One  or  two  Scotch  law  lords  were  fairly  acquainted 
with  it ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  it  was  studied  much  by 
either  lawyers  or  laymen.  If  Cujas,  or  Voet,  or  any 
of  the  modern  civilians,  was  ever  mentioned,  it  was  only 
to  point  some  sneer  at  the  ponderousness  and  futility  of 
their  labours,  or  to  illustrate  the  superior  practical 
wisdom  of  later  ages.  The  classics  were  studied  by  all 
persons  laying  claim  to  a  liberal  education;  but  few 
thought  of  examining  what  are  certainly  among  the 
most  considerable  monuments  of  Roman  literature — ^the 
Institutes  and  the  Pandects.  We  have  in  late  years 
witnessed  a  marvellous  change,  the  causes  of  which  this 
is  not  the  place  to  analyse.  We  have  seen  Roman  Law 
studied  with  avidity  and  almost  enthusiasm.  We  have 
seen  the  literature  of  the  subject,  lately  so  meagre  and 
almost  worthless,  expand  into  large  dimensions. 

The  latest  but  certainly  not  the  least  important  of 
the  many  labourers  in  tUs  field,  is  Professor  Hunter. 
We  should  not  like  to  say  that  his  work  is  certain  to 
supersede  all  the  many  other  manuals  now  aocessible  to 
students.  Fata  tua  hdbent  UhelU ;  it  is  not,  however, 
given  to  everyone  to  read  those  fates.  But  we  are 
confident  that  in  his  *’  Systematic  and  Historical  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  Roman  Law,*  he  has  made  a  contribution  of 
great  value  to  the  study  of  Roman  Law,  and  that  we  may 
be  sure  tbe  book  will  he  very  instructive  to  both  novices 
and  adepts.  The  student  wHl  find  in  it  all  that  is  need¬ 
ful  for  him  to  know  in  order  to  pass  the  most  rigorous 
examinations ;  indeed,  the  book  has  manifestly  been 
prepared  with  an  eye  to  tbe  wants  of  students.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  exposition  is  marked  by  many  points  of 
originality,  and  we  rather  fear  that  the  sole  obstacle— 
probably  very  transient,  indeed — to  the  success  of  the 
volume  is  the  slightly  stortling  character  of  one  or  two 
of  Professor  Hunter’s  innovations.  A  moment’s  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  volume  suffices  to  show  that  he  is  no  believer 
in  the  scientific  character  of  Roman  Iaw  as  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Institutes.  He  freely  criticises  the  classi¬ 
fication  and  distinctions  of  the  text- writers ;  he  substitutes 
divisions  and  classifications  of  his  own ;  and  he  does  not 
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hesitate  to  remodel  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  Law 
in  accordance  with  a  scheme  of  codification  developed 
and  defended  in  this  volume.  The  principle  of  his 
system  of  classification  is  explained  in  the  preface  to  the 
volume,  and  it  amounts  to  an  attempt  to  construct  a 
natural  classification,  proceeding  upon  distinctions  ex- 
ifltinff  in  the  nature  oi  thincrs  between  **  duties  binding 


purpose  of  contract  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  that  these  lost 
nearly  all  their  importance  as  soon  as  the  PTaetor  introduced 
equitable  actions. 


isting  in  the  nature  of  things  between  **  duties  binding 
all  men  generally,*’  “  duties  binding  specified  individuals 
only,”  and  “.the  law  of  procedure.’  Taking  one  by  one 
the  various  classes  of  rights  included  in  these  divisions, 
he  proceeds  to  state  the  definition,  rights,  and  duties, 
the  investitive  fieicts,  the  divestitive  facts,  the  transvesti- 
tive  facts,  and  the  remedies.  As  soon  as  one  attains 
familiarity  with  this  Bentbamian  terminolo^,  the  ex¬ 
haustiveness  and  excellence  of  the  classification  will  be 
reco^ised  ;  and  we  need  have  no  hesitation  in  charac¬ 
terising  Professor  Hunter’s  volume  as  a  most  valuable 
experiment  in  codification.  Perhaps  it  cannot  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  perfect  system ;  but  it  is  hard  to  point  to 
any  which  can  compete  with  it. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  system  is  the 
place  assigned  to  torts.  Instead  of  being  treated,  in  con¬ 
formity  to  general  usage,  as  a  separate  department  of 
law,  they  are  mentioned  incidentally  as  instances  of 
breaches  of  rights  in  rem.  We  confess  that  we  do  not 
entirely  follow  the  reasoning  which  leads  to  this  result. 
It  is  no  doubt  unnatural  to  conjoin,  as  the  Institute 
writers  do,  contracts  which  consist  of  rights  in  personam 
with  delicts,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  violations  or  breaches 
of  duties  in  remy  and  the  author  was  justified  in  severing 
this  artificial  alliance.  But  it  seems  questionable,  in 
point  of  convenience,  to  assign  torts  no  distinct  place. 
We  do  not  base  our  reluctance  to  fall  in  with  this  novel 
procedure  upon  the  fact  that  some  torts  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  breaches  of  universal  duties  or  rights  in  remy 
nor  upon  the  fact  that  to  rights  in  rem  is  given  in  this 
scheme  of  codification  a  rather  peculiar  meaning,  not  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  usage  of  Roman  writers,  and 
that  many  rights  in  remy  in  the  Roman  sense  of  the  term, 
arose  out  of  contract.  It  merely  occurs  to  us  that  it  is 
on  the  whole  convenient  to  retain  a  separate  department 
for  torts.  ' 

We  might  refer  to  many  incidental  points  of  novelty 
in  Professor  Hunter’s  lucid  exposition :  for  example,  to 
his  finding  the  enlanation  of  judicial  stipulations  in  the 
weakness  of  the  Executive ;  his  clear  statement  of  the 
nature  of  expensilatio ;  his  discussion  of  the  differences 
between  commodatvm  and  usus  ;  the  whole  of  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  difficult  subject  of  inheritance ;  and  the 
lucid  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  Roman  Law  with 
respect  to  valuable  consideration.  But  we  prefer  to 
turn  to  those  points  which  Professor  Hunter  himself 
believes  to  be  of  chief  importance.  The  first  of  these 
is  his  view  of  the  Genesis  of  contracts.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  endeavoured,  with 
much  ingenuity,  to  resolve  all  the  various  forms  of 
contract  into  one  primitive  form,  conveyance  per  ces  et 
libram.  His  view  has  been  generally  accepted  as  correct. 
But  Professor  Hunter  dissents  from  it,  and  we  may  here 
quote  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  terse  style  of  the  book  the 
following  passa^,  in  which  he  sums  up  the  arguments 
a^nst  the  derivative  theories  of  M.  Ortolan  and  Sir 
Henry  Maine  : —  I 


We  might,  indeed,  quote  with  advantage  almost  the 
whole  of  the  masterly  chapter  on  the  history  of  Roman 
Contracts ;  but  we  prefer  to  notice  several  points  respect¬ 
ing  which  the  book  is  peculiarly  original.  One  of  these 
is  the  view  of  the  book  in  regard  to  the  subject  of 
Possession.  As  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware, 
the  view  of  Savigny  is  that  possession  in  Roman 
Law  was  the  right  of  the  possessor  of  some  article 
of  property  to  Usucapion  and  the  possessory  in¬ 
terdicts.  Now,  Professor  Hunter’s  view  is  radically 
different.  He  thinks  that  Possession  was  really  nothing 
but  equitable  ownership,  invented  chiefly  to  meet  the 
growing  necessities  of  the  important  class  of  aliens  at 
Rome,  who  were  debarred  from  employing  the  cere¬ 
monial  of  the  Quiritarian  law.  This  view,  which  is  in¬ 
trinsically  fascinating  by  reason  of  its  very  simplicity, 
is  defended  with  much  ingenuity  and  with  arguments 
drawn  from  all  departments  of  Roman  Law.  It  would  be 
erroneous  to  say  that  all  ppssible  objections  to  a 
theory  so  far  removed  from  that  generally  adopted 
are  disarmed.  We  might  name  several  which  will 
occur  to  the  reader ;  for  example,  why,  in  the  case  of 
mutvnmy  an  equitable  contract,  should  it  be  essential 
that  the  lender  should  be  dominus  ?  Why  should  it 
not  suffice  that  he  is  possessor  or  equitable  owner? 
Several  readers  will  perhaps  also  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  possessio  was  equitable  ownership  only  in  the 
sense  that  it  almost  amounted  to  a  form  of  ownership, 
and  that  in  deciding  its  existence  the  Prastor  looked  to 
the  fact  of  possession  rather  than  to  the  equitable  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  right  of  the  possessor.  But,  whatever  bo 
the  opinion  formed  as  to  the  complete  truth  of  Professor 
Hunter’s  view,  it  is  undeniably  worthy  of  grave  atten¬ 
tion. 


It  is  clear  that  if  the  stipulation  was  derived  from  the  nexum  it 
must  have  been  prior  to  the  All  Tables,  and  that  means  really  in 
the  prehistoric  ^e  of  Roman  Law.  The  burden  of  proof  rests 
with  those  that  affirm  a  connection  between  the  stipulation  and  the 
nexum.  The  absence  of  positive  testimony  woulcf  not  be  conclu¬ 
sive  ;  for  although  the  stipulation  may  have  been  carved  out  of  the 
nexum  in  prehistoric  times,  traces  of  the  operation  might  continue 
until  within  the  historic  period.  But  no  such  traces  have  been  in¬ 
dicated.  The  nexum  had  five  witnesses;  the  stipulation  required 
none.  In  ^  the  examples  of  nexum  that  we  know  the  action  was 
bonae  fidei ;  in  stipulation,  the  remedy  was  etricti  juris.  So  far, 
then,  UM  the  records  of  Roman  Law  help  us  to  a  conclusion,  the 
suggestion  that  “  contract  ”  is  the  offspring  of  “  property  "  seems 
ire^y  to  have  no  other  support  than  its  own  inherent  ^cination. 

The  circumstance  that  we  know  very  little,  indeed  almost  nothing, 
of  the  nexum,  but  that  the  materials  for  a  history  of  the  stipulation 
are  tolerably  abundant,  may  be  explained  by  saying  that  the  nexum 
tolongs  to  a  hoary  antiquity,  and  was  supersede  by  its  more  versa¬ 
tile  and  useful  child,  the  stipulation.  But  it  may  also  bo  explained 
by  the  suggestion  that  the  mancipatio  was  never  perverted  for  the 


We  are  a  little  sorry  that  Professor  Hunter  has  not 
treated  more  fully  of  the  criminal  law  of  Rome.  It  is  a 
portion  of  the  law  of  Rome  perhaps  far  too  much 
neglected.  It  is  usually  passed  over  in  a  few  pages  of 
half  contemptuous  observations  on  its  imperfect  and 
rude  character,  and  many  students  carry  away  the  idea 
that  the  good  sense  and  practical  wisdom  of  the  Romans 
deserted  them  as  soon  as  they  came  to  deal  with  matters 
of  police.  Whether  this  judgment  on  the  criminal  law 
of  Rome  is,  on  the  whole,  well  founded  or  not,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  say  ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  some  of  its  peculiarities — for  example,  its  refusal  to 
regard  most  thefts  as  crimes  against  the  Stote— is  not  so 
irrational  as  is  apt  to  be  assumed  on  the  slenderest 
of  reasons.  In  the  comparative  mildness  of  the  Roman 
penal  code  and  in  its  reluctance  to  multiply  the 
number  of  offences  against  the  Commonwealth,  there 
is  indeed  a  marked  difference  between  it  and  later 
systems ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  the  difference 
redonnds  entirely  to  the  honour  of  the  latter,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  much  good  might  be  done 
by  familiarising  stndents  with  the  Su3t  that  a  people  en¬ 
dowed  with  much  capacity  for  government,  and  marked, 
as  a  rule,  by  veneration  for  their  laws,  regarded  offences 
to  property  as  altogether  trivial  in  comparison  with 
those  which  affected  person  or  reputation.  The  result 
of  a  comparison  might  be  to  satisfy  a  thoughtful  reader 
that  we  have  some  hints  as  to  the  true  ^es  of  legal 
reform  in  criminal  law,  to  pick  out  of  a  department 
of  Roman  Law  at  present  almost  neglected.  Professor 


Hunter’s  excuse  for  not  entering  fully  into  this  subject 
is,  no  doubt,  that  he  has  allotted  to  it  far  more  space 


than  is  usually  done  in  text-books.  At  any  rate,  this 
shortcoming,  if  such  it  be,  is  lost  sight  of  when  we 
consider  the  truly  admirable  character  of  the  work — 
the  thoroughness,  the  patient  industry,  and  acuteness 
which  mark  almost  every  page.  Sooner  or  later  its 
success  must  be  assured,  and  we  cannot  but  congratu¬ 
late  those  beginning  the  study  of  Roman  Law  on  the 
prospect  of  having  so  excellent  a  guide.  Rarely  have 
we  to  speak  of  a  work  which  so  happily  unites  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  good  manual  for  students  with  discus- 
sion  interesting  to  the  most  advanced  investigators. 
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EBENBZER  ELLIOTT. 

,  Tke  Poetical  Works  of  Metuzer  Elliott,  Edited  by  his  Son.  New 
Edition.  London:  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  1876. 

Ebenezer  Elliott,  thoagh  not  a  poet  of  the  first  order, 
is  yet  a  poet  with  personalty,  and  moreover  a  represen. 
tative  man.  He  is  one  who  had  something  to  say,  and 
he  has  often  said  it  well.  His  greater  brother  in 
imaginative  art,  Landor,  by  some  lines  written  on  the 
statue  of  Elliott,  erected  by  the  working-men  of  Sheffield, 
lines  prefixed  to  these  volumes,  testifies  to  his  **  strong 
genius.’’  We  are  grateful  for  this  new  edition  of  his 
works,  ^ven  us  by  his  son,  though  we  can  hardly  say 
the  editmg  is  well  done.  Even  poets  whose  workman¬ 
ship  is  as  perfect  as  Tennyson’s,  are  very  fastidious  in 
selection  and  alteration,  on  republishing  their  verses. 
And  it  seems  to  us  hardly  fair  upon  a  somewhat  rude 

X  •!.  ^  i*  I  VI  V  •  w  ^ 


Their  heritage  a  sonleas  day ! 

Gk)d  save  the  people! 

There  is  a  very  spirited  Battle-song  al80,'of  which  we 
quote  a  few  lines 

Day,  like  oar  souls,  is  fiercely  dark ; 

,  What  then  ?  ’tis  day  1 

We  sleep  no  more ;  the  cock  crows :  hark  I 
To  arms!  away! 

Madmen,  they  trample  into  snakes 
The  wormy  clod : 

Like  fire,  ^neath  their  feet  awakes 
-  The  sword  of  (Jod ! 

Dohind,  before,  above,  below, 

They  rouse  ^e  brave : 

AVheiver  they  go,  they  make  a  foe, 

Or  find  a  grave. 

But  still  more  remarkable  than  such  outbursts  of 


and  copious  poet  to  pitchfork  all  his  verses,  good  and  righteous  wrath,  which  the  foolish  and  tyrannical  oom- 
indiflferent,  together,  without  apparent  attempt  at  dis-  especially  excited  in  the  poorer  classes  of  that  day, 

crimination,  or  even  classification,  according  to  any  rule,  passages  which  depict  the  sufiTerings  of  poor  families, 
chronological  or  other;  of  such  a  man,  too,  one  desi(mrates  ^  ^  **  Splendid  Village,”  where  he  tells  of  a 

a  memoir,  however  brief.  He  is  one  whose  personality  woman  who— 

and  arfi  achievemeiiw  few  of  us  will  care  altogether  to  Toiled  and  faded  silently,  and  stood, 

separate.  Alike  unnoticed  by  the  bad  and  goo^ 

That  the  “  Corn-law  Rhymer  ”  was  a  blacksmith  most  I>roppin9  meek  tears  into  the  sea  of  days-^ 

^  from  Carlyle’s  essay ;  but  one  would  what  a  sense  of  forlorn  waste  in  that  line  !  Yet  there 

gladly  know  more.  It  is  only  a  very  extreme  and  in-  is  a  strong  faith  in  this  poet  that,  all  appearances  to  the 
human  theory  that  refuses  to  regard  a  work  of  art  other-  contrary,  the  heart  and  kernel  of  Gk)a’s  universe  are 


are  passages  which  depict  the  sufiTerings  of  poor  families, 
as  in  the  **  Splendid  Village,”  where  he  tells  of  a 
woman  who — 

Toiled  &nd  faded  silently,  and  stood. 

Alike  unnoticed  by  the  bad  and  goo^ 

Dropping  meek  tears  into  the  sea  of  days — 

what  a  sense  of  forlorn  waste  in  that  line  !  Yet  there 
is  a  strong  faith  in  this  poet  that,  all  appearances  to  the 
-  .  _  .  ,  contrary,  the  heart  and  kernel  of  Gk)a’s  universe  are 

wise  than  apart  from  the  artist  and  his  circumstances,  sound.  Very  notable,  too,  is  **  One  of  the  Homes :  a 
It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  this  «  Voice  from  the  Forge  ”  Health  of  Towns  Ballad.”  But,  in  another  vein,  how 
would  be  equally  interesting  if  it  were  a  voice  from  the  solemn  and  fine  is  this — 
boudoir — even  were  it  as  delicate  as  that  of  Balzac’s  «  .  n  ^ .  mu  n  •  j 

Zambinell^in  «  Sarrazine.”  It  must  be  peculiarly  difficult  i^ers^ru^”*’ 

for  men  with  uttle  opportunity  for  literary  culture,  and  Down  the  worn  cheeks ; 

yoked  from  early  life  to  manual  labour,  for  such  men  to  Done  when  the  righteous  bleed, 

“  beat  their  music  out.”  The  love  of  art,  and  probably  When  the  wronged  vainly  plead, 

the  sacred  fire,  must  bum  strong  within  them.  It  is  idl  u^nded  de^, 

very  well  to  say  that  genius  is  mdependent  of  circum-  howi^dutifhl 

stances,  natio^,  political,  individual ;  only  it  is  not.  Snows  clothe  in  beautifhl 

And  to  know  the  mrcumstanoes  may  render  deeper  and  Life  the  dead  earth ; 

more  intelligent  our  appreciation  of  the  genius.  When  ^  •  how  the  doads  dwtil 

we  think  of  Elliott,  we  think  also  of  Bums,  Whitman, 

the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  John  Clare,  David  Gray  of  un-  in  i^  birth, 

fulfilled  renown,  and  Alexander  Anderson,  the  railway  Bless’d  is  the  unpecmled  down, 

navvy  of  Kirkconnel,  who  has  put  poetry  into  steam-  Blees’d  is  the  crowM  town, 

engines.  Well,  we  are  glad  to  recognise  the  field-  Where  the  tried  groan, 

labourer  in  Clare,  even  the  ploughman  in  Bums,  f/r  Thiw^ 

With  his  supreme  lync  gift,  and  Chaucerian  humour ;  God !  if  all  tears  shall  be 

for  these  men  may  well  aare  to  be  themselves,  leaving  G!ems  on  thy  throne  ? 

the  smaller  fry  to  be  vox  et  proeterea  nihil.  The  ™  *  xt.  tx  x «  mi 

strong  hand  that  smites  hot  iron  upon  the  anvil  betrays  9^  ^x^v  Hear^  and 

itself  in  this  book ;  yet  it  reminds  one  rather  of  Nas-  Sl^Blosson^  it  must  be  said  that 

myth’s  mighty  hammer  descending  with  womanly  nowhere  will  be  found  versM  of  truer  and  mom  tender 
gentleness  to  crack  a  nut.  For  certainly  the  most  coming  more  ^raight  fr<^  ^d  going  inore 

beautiful  things  in  these  volumes  are  the  tender  and  straight  to  the  coinmon  human  hre|rt.  There  are  othw 
pathetic.  While  there  is  force  and  intensity,  there  is  hnes  of  equal  beauty,  relating  to  the  illness  and  death 


more  ambitious  creations  Elliott  not  unfrequently  he  dOM  heie,  where  tue  aesoiuption  ot  mia  stormy  soenM 
attempts,  as,  for  instance,  that  strange  account  of  the  “  -^1/  «^ell  told.  This  we 

poet’s  meeting  with  Ood,  in  the  poem  called  “Win  cannot  sajr  u  a  ru e  o  is  es.  ey  are  M  y 
BUI,’’  where  ^curs  this  line,  mdmtinct-the  cironmst^i^  Md  ^ 

*  ,  mdefimte — deficient  also  in  characterisation  of  various 

The  king  who  paves  with  suns  his  wheelless  noiseless  car.  personaUty,  and  in  execution  very  unequal;  the  passion 

Ebenezer  Elliott,  like  Cobbett,  was  a  powerful  ex-  m  them  being  too  hysterical,  and  the  colours  of  the  pic- 
ponent  of  popular  wrongs  from  within  the  people’s  tore  too  crudely  glaring.  Still  there  are  two  rather  long 
own  ranks.  He  is  a  revolutionary  voice;  yet  fuU  of  poems  of  lurid  hue  (besides  the  “Exile”)  that  are 
honest,  truly  religious  kindliness  and  moderation  really  fine  and  eflTective — “  They  Met  Ag^n,”  and 
towards  good  men  in  ranks  other  than  his  own — a  man  **  Bothwell  ” — and  there  are  some  striking  Tines  about 
of  admirable  character  and  well-balanced  nature,  one  genius,  called  the  “  Sinless  Cain.” 
may  well  conclude  him  from  his  work  to  have  been.  He  Another  note  of  genuine  poetry  in  our  author  is  his 
has  the  profoundest  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  and  individual  love  for  Nature,  proved  by  frequent 

“  fate-stricken  ”  poor,  whose  goal,  aftOT  all  their  touches  of  tenderly  careful  observation.  Bferein  he 


honest,  truly  religious  kindliness  and  moderation 
towards  good  men  in  ranks  other  than  his  own — a  man 
of  admirable  character  and  well-balanced  nature,  one 
may  well  conclude  him  from  his  work  to  have  been.  He 
has  the  profoundest  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  and 
“  fate-stricken”  poor,  whose  goal,  aft^  all  their 


labour,  is 


pauperism 

his  “  People’s  Anthem  ”  comes  from  the  heart : — 

When  wilt  thou  save  the  people  ? 

Oh !  God  of  Mercy,  when  ? 

Not  kings,  and  loi^s,  but  nations; 

Not  thrones,  and  crowns,  but  men ! 

Flowers  of  thy  heart,  0  God,  are  they : 

Let  them  not  pass  like  weeds  away, 


and  the  worldiouse ;  the  deep  cry  of  reminds  one  of  John  Glare,  though  the  gift  of  natural 


description  belongs  in  a  more  eminent  degree  to  Clare. 
But  both  he  and  Elliott  seem  to  us  to  have  a  far  more 
distinguished  poetic  gift  than  Robert  Bloomfield,  who  is 
the  more  celebrated. 

From  “Etheline”  (on  the  whole  a  chaotic  enough 
mythological  tale),  we  quote  some  beautiful  lines  re- 
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along  rather  personal  than  political ;  consisting  less  in 
any  contribation  of  fresh  light  to  the  obscure  passages 
of  history  than  in  the  portraiture,  frequently  the  self¬ 
portraiture,  of  a  remarkable  personage  whose  character 
has  always  been  the  subject  of  controversy.  In  this 
volume  the  man  Shelburne  is  rather  thrust  into  the 
background  by  the  crowd  of  transactions  in  which  he 
indeed  participated,  but  to  which  he  did  not  succeed  in 
imparting  any  distinct  impress  of  his  personality,  and 
which  would  probably  have  observed  the  same  course  if 
he  had  never  existed.  Few,  if  any,  could  have  done 
more  in  his  place ;  the  task  imposed  upon  him  during 
the  brief  but  eventful  period  of  his  second  tenure  of 
office  was  the  unheroic  but  most  necessary  one  of  making 
the  best  of  a  bad  business ;  and  the  page  of  English 
history  which  Englishmen  have  least  pleasure  in  re¬ 
calling,  is  that  which  most  conspicuously  bears  his  name. 
A  great  debt  of  gratitude  is  nevertheless  due  to  him  for 
his  dexterity  in  mitigating  the  calamity  which  attention 
to  his  counsels  might  have  averted  altogether.  Re¬ 
called  to  office  when  the  national  prestige  had  reached 
its  lowest  point,  he  contrived,  by  skilfully  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  inevitable  jealousies  of  the  revolted  colonies 
and  their  European  allies,  to  conclude  peace  on  far  more 
favour*able  terms  than  had  seemed  possible.  The  state 
of  affairs  on  his  accession  to  office  is  thus  graphically 
described  by  himself : — 

“On  an  entire  view  of  our  affivirs,”  he  said  summing  up  his 
argument,  “  is  there  any  sensible  man  in  the  kingdom  that  will  not 
say  that  the  powerful  confederacy  with  which  we  had  to  contend 
had  not  the  most  decided  superiority  over  us?  Had  we  one  taxable 
I  article  that  was  not  already  taxed  to  the  utmost  extent  ?  Were  we 
not  197  millions  in  debt?  and  had  we  not  the  enormous  sum  of  25 
millions  unfunded  ?  Our  Navy  bills  bearing  an  enormous  discount ; 
our  public  credit  beginning  to  totter ;  our  commerce  day  by  day 
becoming  worse  ;  our  army  reduced,  and  in  want  of  30,000  men  to 
make  up  its  establishments ;  our  navy,  which  has  been  made  so 
much  the  boast  of  some  men,  in  such  a  condition,  that  the  noble 
Viscount,  now  at  the  head  of  the  profession,  in  giving  a  description 
of  it,  strove  to  conceal  its  weakness  by  speaking  low,  as  if  he  wished 
to  keep  it  from  going  abroad  into  the  world.  But  in  snch  a  day  as 
this  it  must  be  told ;  your  Lordships  must  be  told  what  were  the 
difficulties  which  the  King’s  Ministers  had  to  encounter  in  the  course 
of  the  last  campaign.  Your  Lordships  must  be  told  how  many 
sleepless  nights  I  have  spent ;  how  many  weary  hours  of  watching 
and  distress.  What  have  been  my  anxieties  for  New  York  ?  What 
have  I  suffered  from  the  apprehension  of  an  attack  on  that  garrison, 
which,  if  attacked,  must  have  fallen !  What  have  1  suffered  from  the 
apprehension  of  an  attack  on  Nora  Scotia  or  Newfoundland !  The 
folly,  or  the  want  of  enterprise  of  our  enemies,  alone  protected  those 
places ;  for  had  they  gone  there  instead  of  to  Hudson's  Bay,  they 
must  have  fallen.  What  have  I  suffered  for  the  West  Indies,  where, 
with  all  our  superiority  of  navy,  we  were  not  able  to  take  one  active 
or  offensive  measure  for  want  of  troops ;  and  where,  if  an  attack 
had  been  made  where  it  was  meditated,  we  were  liable  to  lose  our 
most  valuable  possessions !  How  many  sleepless  nights  have  I  not 
suffered  for  our  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  where  our  distresses 
were  indescribable !  How  many  sleepless  nights  did  I  not  suffer  on 
account  of  our  campaign  in  Europe,  where,  with  all  our  boasted 
nayy,  we  had  only  one  fleet  with  which  to  accomplish  various 
objects!” 

England,  however,  had  the  advantages  as  well  as  the 
disadvantages  of  being  one  against  many.  France  and 
Spain  differed  from  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  distribution  of  the  ceded  territory.  The  colonies 


ferring  again  to  the  grief  of  a  mother  for  the  loss  of  her 
child  : — 

In  solitude,  yet  not  alone. 

She  lived,  with  nought  to  do  but  weep. 

Oh !  better  had  she  been  a  stone. 

O’er  whose  old  a^  old  mossM  creep. 

For  emerald  shadows  with  them  dwell. 

And  lonely  sunbeams  love  them  well. 

To  slumber  lulled  by  wailings  faint. 

Awaked  by  meanings  of  complaint. 

From  his  high  seat  in  sportive  glee, 

Down  looking  on  her  misery. 

The  squirrel,  morrow  after  morrow. 


Heard  speech  that  sighed. 

The  sun  at  noon  still  found  her  weeping. 

The  sun  at  eve  beheld  her  weeping. 

And  bowed  his  beamy  head  in  sorrow. 

And  when  at  night  the  otter  stole 
From  his  root-roofed  and  Ashy  hole. 

Beneath  the  moonlit  tree, 

The  sound  that  mingled  with  the  beam, 

Reflected  from  the  watery  gleam. 

Was  speech  that  sighed. 

In  some  of  the  lines  entitled  **  Love,”  Elliott  attains  to 
a  beantifol  style,  like  that  of  Goldsmith,  who,  within  his 
own  limits,  is  in  this  respect  one  of  our  few  English 
classics,  holding  on  the  even  tenonr  of  his  way,  between 
harshness  or  poverty  on  the  one  hand,  and  laboured 
aflTectation  or  inflation  on  the  other. 

There  is  beauty  scattered  abroad  in  the  long,  desultory 
poem  called  “  Village  Patriarch,”  which  reminds  one  of 
Wordsworth’s  “  Excursion,”  especially  in  the  latter  part, 
where  old  Enoch  Wray  visits  the  churchyard,  and  with 
his  fingers  feels  along  the  moss-grown  letters  of  his 
wife’s  and  children’s  graves.  It  was  in  reference  to  this 
poem  that  Carlyle  finely  said  it  suggested  the  grand 
subject  of  a  new  epic,  “  Tools  and  the  Man,”  instead 
of  ”  Arms  and  the  Man.”  Here  occurs  an  interesting 
tribute  paid  by  the  **  rabble’s  poet,”  as  he  calls  himself 
to  Byron — a  tribute  of  boundless  admiration.  Byron 
he  names  “  thrice  a  Ford,  twice  a  Euripides,  and  half  a 
Schiller.”  “  To  the  Bramble- Flower  ”  is  a  charming 
little  nature-poem : — 

The  primroee  to  the  grave  is  gone, 

The  hawthorn  flower  is  dee^, 

The  violet  by  the  mossed  grey  stone 
Hath  laid  her  weary  he^. 

But  thou,  wild  bramble !  back  dost  bring, 

In  all  their  beauteous  power. 

The  fresh  green  days  of  life’s  fair  spring, 

And  boyhood’s  blossoming  hour. 

Scorned  bramble  of  the  brake !  once  more 
Thou  bid’st  me  be  a  boy. 

To  gad  with  thee  the  woodlands  o’er. 

In  freedom  and  in  joy. 

But  probably  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  these 
volumes  is  the  extract  from  a  prose  preface  to  a  former 
edition,  which  is  here  reprinted,  an  address  to  the 
poorer  readers  of  his  poetry.  We  shall  conclude  with 
two  verses  from  the  poem  before  mentioned,  “  The 
Dying  Boy  to  the  Sloe-Blossom  ”  : — 


He  lived  and  loved,  will  sorrow  say. 
By  wly  sorrow  tried. 

He  smiled,  he  sighed,  he  passed  away. 
His  life  was  but  an  April  day : 

He  loved,  and  died. 


LORD  SHELBURNE. 

7!ls  Xi/s  qf  William,  EaH  of  Shelburne,  qfterwards  firet  Marquete 
of  I/tnadowne.  With  Extracts  from  his  Papers  and  Correspon¬ 
dence.  By  Lord  Edmond  Fitcmaurice.  Yol.  III.  London : 
MaomsUan  and  do. 

^  The  third  volume  of  Lord  Edmond  Fitsmaarioe’s 
biog^phy  of  his  distinguished  ancestor,  although  oom- 
pmiug  one  of  the^  most  important  episodes  in  Shel- 
buxneyUfe,  yields  in  interest  to  its  predecessors.  The 
reason  is,  we  oonoeive,  that  the  interest  has  been  all 


the  prestige  acquired  by  his  original  disapproval  of  the 
war  and  the  measures  that  led  to  it,  and  his  old  rela¬ 
tions  with  Franklin  and  other  American  patriots.  The 
complications  of  the  negotiation  are  ably  unravelled  by 


As,, 
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Lord  E.  Hizmanrioe.  It  is  carioas  to  remark  how  im¬ 
perfectly  any  of  the  parties  comprehended  the  value  of 
Gibraltar,  and  how  near  England  was  to  alienating  this 
precious  possession,  in  exchange  for  some  equivalent 
which  circumstances  would  shortly  have  rendered 
worthless.  Most  proposed  equivalents  were  situated  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  no  statesman  of  the  day,  not  even 
the  liberal  Shelburne,  had  the  slightest  foreboding  how 
soon  the  economical  condition  of  the  West  Indies  would 
be  revolutionised  by  free  trade  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery. 

Shelburne  had  undertaken  his  mission  in  conjunction 
with  Fox,  but  he  finished  it  alone.  Fox,  in  this  epi¬ 
sode  of  his  career  factious  and  fractious,  had  quarrelled 
and  broken  away.  The  history,  as  related  by  Lord  E. 
Fitzmaurice,  is  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  merely  personal  interests  which  has  ever  teen  the 
bane  of  the  Whig  oligarchy.  It  was  still  more  dis¬ 
astrously  exemplified  by  Fox’s  conduct  in  driving  Shel¬ 
burne  from  power  when  well  aware  that  he  could  only 
replace  him  by  a  coalition  with  Lord  North  absolutely 
shocking  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation.  The  king — 
a  shrewd  party  manager — saw  his  opportunity,  and  by 
appealing  to  this  outraged  instinct  effectually  broke  the 
power  of  the  great  Whig  families,  and  started  afresh 
with  a  Minister  whom  he  hoped  to  rule  as  completely  as 
he  had  ruled  Lord  North.  Pitt’s  firmness  and  sense  of 
public  duty  frustrated  this  expectation  in  great  measure ; 
but  its  having  been  entertained  is  probably  the  reason 
why,  on  Fox’s  retreat,  no  overtures  were  made  to  Shel¬ 
burne,  whose  independence  of  character  had  earned  the 
king’s  dislike,  compelled  as  the  latter  had  been  to  employ 
him  as  a  pis  alter,  Shelburne  seems  to  have  expected  a 
share  of  the  spoils,  but  had  to  content  himself  with  the 
marquisate  of  Lansdowne.  From  this  time  his  active 
political  career  was  closed,  and,  deprived  of  the  hope  of 
office,  he  insensibly  gravitated  back  into  opposition. 
His  reconciliation  with  Fox  was  completed  te  their 
community  of  sentiment  respecting  the  French  devolu¬ 
tion.  Shelburne  deserves  a  distinguished  place  on  the 
roll  of  Literals  upon  whom  no  blight  of  selfish  con¬ 
servatism  has  crept  with  the  languor  of  old  ag^.  Con¬ 
sidering  how  much  he  had  to  lose,  his  fortitude  in 
refusing  to  be  intimidated  by  the  atrocities  of  the  French 
Bevolution,  his  clear-sightedness  in  recognising  its 
benefits,  and  his  firmness  in  resisting  all  political  perse¬ 
cution  under  the  plea  of  saving  society,  deserve  to  be 
recommended  to  bis  undying  credit.  They  are  the  more 
honourable  insomuch  as  he  was  in  no  way  disposed  to 
overlook  or  extenuate  the  excesses  of  the  Parisian  mob. 
It  is  wonderful  that  he  was  not  carried  into  the  opposite 
extreme ; — 

Et«q  apart  from  political  considerations,  there  was  enough  in  the 
events  of  1792  and  1793  in  France  to  sadden  the  mind  of  the 
society  which  gathered  at  Bowood.  How  many  of  the  brilliant 
group  which  in  former  da^s  Lord  Shelburne  had  seen  gathered  in 
the  ^ons  of  Mme.  Geoffnn  and  Mme.  Helvetius  were  now  perishing 

an  untimely  end ;  how  many  more,  like  Morellet,  were  i^gared, 
at  like  Vergennee  driven  into  exile,  or  only  awaiting  the  moment 
when  they  were  to  follow  their  friends  and  their  relatives  to  the 
scaffold.  “  Melancholy  news  1  my  dear  Lord,**  wrote  Bentham  on 
the  10th  of  September  1792.  *'  By  and  by  there  will  not  be  a  single 
honest  man  len  in  tW  accursed  country.  Liancourt  was  to  have 
dined  here ;  instead  of  him  comes  a  note  that  Rochefoucauld  is 
murdered.  It  is  enough,  I  doubt  not,  to  spoil  your  dinner,  as  it  has 
mine.**  **H^s,**  wrote  Morellet,  “j’ai  4tA  trop  pris  pour  mon 
malheur  de  ce  terrible  spectacle  d’une  revolution.  Tai  vu  tomber 
antour  de  moi  une  foule  de  gens  interessans  pour  ceux-li  mdme  qui 
ne  les  connaissaient  pas.  et  un  nrand  nomore  de  personnes  srvec 


M.  et  Mad.  de  Boisgeslins,  Mad*,  de  Grammont,  Mad*,  de  Biron, 
M.  de  Thiars,  M.  de  St.  Priest,  M.  de  la  Borde ;  plusieurs  fermiers 
gen^rauz  avec  lesquels  j'^tais  lii,  etc;  et  j’ai  ete  temoin  de 
assassinate,  force  soit  par  les  lois  tyranniques,  soit  par  Timpossibilite 
de  trouver  4  vivre  ailleurs  ou  d’y  vivre  avec  ouelque  siirete,  force, 
dis-je,  d’habiter  la  ville  de  san^  oh  ce  spectacle  se  renouvelait  tons 
les  jours  tout  pris  do  mon  habitation,  n’ayantplus  d’autre  sentiment 
quo  I’indignation  et  I’horreur,  honteux  d’^re  homme  et  d’appartenir 
a  un  peuple  non-seulement  asses  lAche  pour  souflfrir  tant  d’atrocites, 
mais  asses  feroce  ou  asses  stupids  pour  en  rmaltre  les  yeux  tous  les 
jours.  .  .  .  Tantht  Tindignation  memo  m*a  pousse  a  conserver  le 
souvenir  dee  horreurs  dont  j’etais  lo  temoin,  et  tant6t  le  spectacle 
dee  grands  mouvemens  politiques  m*a  conduit  4  en  rechercher  et  en 
4tudier  les  causes,  et  4  analyser  de  nouveau  toutes  les  questions 


de  philosophie  politique  qu’ont  fait  41ever  las  ^tations  de  notre 
gouyerneinent,  et  I’activiM  continuelle  d’une  l^riation  inquiite  et 
mobile  qui  a  touch4,  chang4  et  alt4r4  toutes  les  relations  sociales.” 

We  must  confess  ourselves  disappointed  that  Lord  E. 
Fitzmaurice  has  not  told  ns  more  respecting  this 
brilliant  society  at  Bowood.  The  cause  can  hardly  be 
want  of  material. 

Shelbnme  died  on  May  7,  1805.  Had  he  snrvived  a 
little  longer  he  would  in  all  probability  have  been  one 
of  the  brief  and  brilliant  “  All  the  Talents  ”  administra¬ 
tion.  So  meteoric  a  reappearance  and  disappearance 
would  have  been  a  fitting  tennination  to  a  career  equally 
distinguished  by  pre-eminent  ability  and  pre-eminent 
ill-luck,  the  history  of  a  statesman  remembered  not  so 
much  for  the  great  things  he  did  as  for  the  great  things 
he  missed  doing,  from  the  honourable  disqualification  of 
being  too  far  in  advance  of  his  ago. 


IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN. 

It  MiglU  Have  Been.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Tit-for-Tat’  London : 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

Although  the  title  of  this  pleasant  story  is  suggestive 
of  disappointment  and  regret,  it  has  a  prevailing  tone  of 
sparkli^  vivacity  and  cheerfulness.  Even  the  tragical 
fate  of  &ther  and  her  lover,  to  whom  it  is  given  to 
verify  the  poet’s  saying— 

Of  all  lad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these,  **  It  might  have  been  ** — 

is  lighted  with  a  retrospective  radiance  by  a  closing 
hour  of  perfect  peace  ana  reconciliation. 

The  plot,  loose  in  construction  and  in  need  of  con¬ 
densation,  has,  notwithstanding,  a  good  deal  of  variety, 
and  is  developed,  in  some  respects,  not  without  skill. 
The  heroine,  Marion  Leigh,  or  Mamey,  as  she  is  called, 
a  pretty  Irish  girl,  with  chestnut  hair,  an  impudent  little 
nose,  and,  when  she  chooses,  a  saucy  brogue,  is  piquant 
and  fascinating,  and,  when  tried  somewhat  by  adversity, 
deserves  the  praise  of  an  old  family  servant,  who  declared 
of  her  young  mistress,  **  that  she  is  more  like  an  angel 
than  a  craythur.”  The  love-passages  between  Mamey 
and  her  cousin  Tim  are,  on  the  whole,  original.  They 
have  gp^own  up  together,  these  two,  as  brother  and  sister, 
and  love  each  other  in  all  unconsciousness,  until,  in  a 
sudden  moment,  Tim  finds  out  what  sentiment  is  en¬ 
throned  in  his  heart,  and  Marney,  in  reply  to  his 
passionate  asseverations  of  love,  can  only  murmur, 
“Ah,  Tim,  darling,  are  you  not  my  one  only 
brother?’’  No  lover  could  have  been  rejected  with 
more  of  gentleness,  but  Tim,  in  the  conflict  of  his  sud¬ 
denly  aroused  emotions,  acoepts  the  girl’s  answer  as 
final,  and,  tein^  of  manly  courage,  without  in  fact 
giving  Mamey  time  to  reconsider  her  determination,  and 
find  out  whether  her  sisterly  love  is  not  susceptible  of 
being  kindled  into  a  warmer  feeling,  takes  his  destiny 
into  his  own  hands,  enters  the  army,  and  sails  with  his 
re^ment  for  India. 

Esther,  Lady  Peters,  is,  by  tie  of  blood,  Marney’s 
aunt,  and,  by  that  of  sentiment,  her  mother.  She  is 
still,  when  the  story  opens,  a  young  woman,  and  very 
beautiful.  In  her  girlhood  she  was  separated  from 
her  lover,  Bobert  Duncan,  to  whom  she  was  passion* 
ately  devoted ;  and  while  he  is  in  India,  struggling 
to  earn  an  independence  for  her,  she,  yielding  to  &e  in¬ 
fluence  of  her  sister  Cora,  a  worldly-minded,  match¬ 
making  old  maid,  consents  to  marrv  Sir  Marmaduke 
Peters  in  his  decrepit  old  age — for  the  sake,  of  course, 
of  his  wealth.  The  deluded  girl  makes  this  sacrifice  of 
herself  with  her  heart  full  of  love  for  another.  She 
knows  that  she  will  not  have  to  endure  for  many  years 
the  yoke  she  has  assumed,  and  fondly  believes,  having 
gpiined  a  fortune  by  a  mercenary  marriage,  that  she  wifi 
still  be  happy  in  a  later  union  with  her  lover.  But  in 
such  cases  it  is  man  who  proposes,  God  who  disposes. 
Fate  does  not  permit  the  human  being  to  create  his  own 
destiny  in  defiance  of  violated  law.  On  hor  hnsband’a 
death,  Cora  gives  Lady  Peters  a  letter  from  Robert 
Duncan,  sent  to  hor  during  her  engagement,  in  which 
he  tells  her  that  he  is  the  inheritor  of  a  large  fortune, 
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and  is  returning  to  England  to  claim  his  idolised  bride. 
This  letter  Cora  had  withheld,  thinking  that  it  might 
interfere  with  her  sister’s  marriage,  and  it  comes  to 
Ladj  Peters  as  a  final  blow.  She  has  already  suffered 
bitterly  from  her  mistaken  act,  and  from  this  time  her 
life  is  a  cruel  expiation,  fulfilled  only  in  the  shadowy 
presence  of  death. 

Robert  Duncan  vanishes,  and  Esther  travels  over  the 
world,  in  the  vain  hope  of  meeting  him,  or  discovering 
what  has  been  his  fate.  Meanwhile  she  leaves  Marney, 
her  niece,  with  their  relatives  the  Drurys,  at  Drury 
Castle.  This  Irish  household  is  described  not  without 
spirit.  The  stem  bigoted  mother,  who,  disappointed 
in  finding  that  her  husband’s  first  love  had  been  given 
to  another,  revenges  herself  by  making  his  life  miserable ; 
the  kind-hearted,  timid  huslmnd,  subdued  and  melan¬ 
choly  ;  and  strong,  merry-hearted  children,  sons, 
daughters,  nieces  and  nephews,  form  a  heterogeneous 
group  animated  and  picturesque.  Mrs.  Druiy  is  not  a 
loving  mother,  and  she  regards  her  too  often  rebellious 
and  disobedient  children  as  graceless  culprits,  but  the 
young  people  contrive  to  carry  out  their  plans  and  enjoy 
their  spring  of  life  despite  the  gloomy  shadow  seated  at 
their  hearth.  Mara^  and  Tim  are  the  prime  favourites, 
and  here  at  Drury  Cfastle  begins  their  early  “  brother 
and  sister  ”  love. 

To  Drury  Castle  Esther  returns,  cold,  impassive 
and  beautiful,  from  her  vain  pilgrimage.  It  would  not 
be  fair  to  the  author  to  reveal  the  real  cause  of  her 
baffled  search,  or  the  complications  which  necessarily 
lead,  when  the  lovers  do  at  last  meet,  to  a  fatal  cata¬ 
strophe.  Herein  lies  the  gist  of  the  plot.  The  death  of 
Esther  is  well  conceived.  In  this  scene  is  conveyed 
with  dramatic  skill  the  power  of  a  real  passion  to 
vanquish  all  obstacles,  dissipate  the  mists  of  false  senti- 
ment,  and  reveal  to  more  than  one  heart  the  reality  of 
its  own  state  of  feeling.  There  is  humour  displayed 
in  the  drawing  of  the  minor  chai^ters  of  the  book,  and 
the  conclusion  is  eminently  satis&ctory.  Marney  and 
Tim  come  victorious  out  of  their  various  trials.  Love 
does  indeed  come  to  Marney  a>s  a  revelation,  but  it  is  to 
Tim  that  the  heart  is  given,  and  the  young  fellow,  with 
his  manly  courage  and  true  heart,  deserves  the  prize  he 
is  so  fortunate  as  to  win. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

Elbow-Room.  By  Max  Adeler,  Author  of  *  Out  of  the 
Hurly-Burly.’  (Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler.) — Mr.  Adeler’s 
second  book  of  humour  is  not  unnaturally  unequal  in 
merit  to  his  first,  which  was  for  the  most  part  full  of 
pure  and  simple  fun,  apparently  written  as  it  could  be 
read  without  effort  and  with  much  delight.  In  *  Elbow- 
Room  *  one  seems  always  to  be  coming  on  bits  which 
might  belong  to  *  Out  of  the  Hurly-Burly,*  if  they  had 
more  freshness  and  point.  The  stories  told  and  the 
characters  introduced  might  be  so  much  matter  rejected 
from  the  scheme  of  *  Out  of  the  Hurly-Burly,*  so  much 
do  they  seem  the  shadows  of  what  went  before  them. 
However,  a  writer  of  Mr.  Adeler’s  humorous  power 
could  not  well  put  forth  a  book  in  which  there  should 
not  be  something  really  funny ;  and  the  chapter  relating 
the  various  plans  suggested  to  a  committee  for  the 
navigation  of  a  village  canal  is  excessively  funny.  Among 
these  schemes  was  one  proposed  by  Mr.  Peterman 
Bostwick,  who  urged,  “  that  important  results  might  be 
secured  by  making  the  canal  an  inclined  plane,  so  that 
when  a  boat  is  placed  upon  it  the  boat  will  simply  slide 
down-hill  by  the  power  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation. 
This  seems  to  us  a  beautiful  method  of  adapting  to  the 
wants  of  man  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  laws 
of  Nature,  and  we  should  be  inclined  to  give  Mr. 
Bostwick  the  first  prize,  but  for  the  fact  that  we 
have  discovered  upon  investigation  that  the  water 
in  the  canal  also  would  slide  down-hill,  and  that 
it  would  require  about  fifteen  rivers  the  size  of  the 
Mississippi  to  keep  up  the  supply.  Mr.  Bostwick  does 
not  mention  where  we  are  to  get  those  rivers.  He 
does,  however,  say  that  if  it  shall  be  deemed  inadvisable 
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to  slope  the  canal,  the  boats  themselves  might  be  made 
in  the  shape  of  inclined  planes,  so  that  they  would  run 
down-hill  upon  a  level  canal.  There  is  something  so- 
deep,  so  amazing,  in  this  proposition,  that  your  com¬ 
mittee  needs  more  time  to  consider  it  and  brood  over 
it.”  One  curious  fact  is  strongly  brought  out  in  Mr. 
Adeler’s  present  work,  that  whenever  an  American 
humorist  feels  that  he  is  beginning  to  “joke  with 
difeecnlty,”  he  introduces  a  man  buying  a  horse,  and 
finding  cause  to  thoroughly  repent  his  bargain.  One 
would  like  to  know  why  this  is  regarded  as  a  never- 
failing  source  of  amusement. 

Olencaim.  By  Isa  Duffus  Hardy.  (Hurst  and 
Blackett.) — Miss  Hardy  has  written  more  than  one 
clever  novel,  but  ‘  Glencaim  *  must  be  considered  as 
being  her  best.  In  the  treatment  of  this  painfol  but 
decidedly  powerful  story,  she  shows  a  greater  grasp  of 
her  subject,  and  perhaps  a  distincter  appreciation  of  the 
absolute  requirements  of  the  three-volume  novel,  than 
she  evinced  in  any  of  her  previous  books.  The  real  hero 
of  the  book  is  a  strange  l^ing  named  Glencaim,  who  is 
thus  described  by  the  young  and  handsome  hero,  Duke 
May  bourne : — ”  I  regard  him  in  some  lights  as  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  noble  savage,”  he  said ;  “  all  the  ordinary 
principles  of  civilised  morality,  the  codes  of  modem 
society,  do  not  exist  for  him.  Other  men  have  such 
principles,  studied,  and  flung  them  aside ;  have  been 
once  bound  by  orthodox  mles,  and  broken  free  from 
them.  But  Glencaim  has  never  broken  free,  for 
he  has  never  been  bound;  he  has  looked  on  at 
other  men’s  codes  and  principles,  has  seen  the 
standards  of  society,  but  has  never  flung  them  aside, 
because  he  has  never  belonged  to  them.  He  lives  in  a 
world  of  his  own,  a  world  far  behind  and  apart  from 
the  present  age ;  a  grand  old  fellow  in  some  points,  but 
weaker  than  a  civilised  child  in  his  superstitions.”  This 
peculiar  being  is,  however,  well  enough  drawn  not  to 
appear  either  unnatural  or  a  mere  feminine  gloriflcation 
of  savage  strength.  The  character  of  Glencaim  may 
not  attract  the  ordinary  novel  reader,  but  it  will  not 
repel  on  account  of  the  weakness  or  exaggeration  of  its 
execution.  This  man  has  been  all  over  the  world,  has 
seen  much  and  experienced  most  things ;  his  life  has  been 
as  a  disappointment,  and,  when  the  story  begins,  all  his 
hope  and  affection  is  centred  on  his  beautiful  daughter 
Luli.  She  is  loved  by,  and  loves,  Duke  Mayboume,  till 
the  young  man’s  fickle  fancy  is  attract^  away  by 
the  beauty  of  another  woman  who  proves  to  be  the 
daughter  of  a  woman  whom  Glencaim  had  loved,  and 
who  had  helped  to  destroy  his  life.  Glencaim,  who  cares 
only  for  his  daughter’s  happiness,  kills  Duke  Mayboume 
without  Luli  ever  knowing  that  he  had  been  false  to 
her,  and  the  murder  is  undiscovered  for  years  until  by 
chance  Luli  learns  that  it  was  her  father’ s  hand  that 
struck  down  her  lover,  and  she  dies  of  grief.  Then  of 
course  Glencaim,  his  whole  life  and  love  wasted,  goes  to 
his  death.  The  description  of  how  he  dies,  how  he  rows 
out  to  sea  in  a  boat,  and  next  morning  the  boat  is  found, 
but  his  body  never,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
passages  in  the  book — one. that  marks  its  author  as 
deservi^  to  rank  with  those  who  study  in  the  school  of 
Victor  Hugo.  This  death  scene  may,  indeed,  suggest 
that  other  in  the  *  Travailleurs  du  Mer,’  but  the  resem¬ 
blance  is  only  ”  suggestion  not  a  transcription.”  *  Glen- 
cairn  ’  deserves  much  praise  as  an  imaginative  work 
dealing  successfully  with  many  and  varied  human 
emotions. 

Idyls  of  the  Rink.  (Hardwicke  and  Bogue.) — This 
little  volume  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  cleverest  of  the 
additions  to  literature  that  have  been  caused  by  Rinko- 
mauia.  The  Idyls  are  a  series  of  capital  parodies  on  well, 
known  poems,  all  turned  to  a  rink  complexion,  and 
certainly  very  likely  to  make  their  readers  laugh.  The 
Tennyson  poem  beginning — 

Here  by  the  riok  we  parted :  I  to  work, 

And  she  to  skate  far  through  the  day’s  long  hours. 

With  wheels  beneath  her  feet,  she’d  roll  and  roll 

As  though  her  very  life  depended  on 

The  ground  that  she  could  cover ! — 
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the  **  Elegy  in  a  Country  Rink  ;  **  the  parody  on  **  Sally 
in  our  Aliev,”  and  on  Mrs.  Norton’s  “  My  Beautiful,  my 
Beautiful ;  *’  the  Longfellow,  Charles  Kingsley,  Dr. 
Watts,  Moore,  Campbell,  Burns,  Hood,  and  Coleridge 
variations,  all  these  are  exceedingly  clever — some  more, 
some  less  so,  but  each  in  its  way  good.  If  they  have 
appeared  somewhat  late,  the  skating  passion  not  being 
so  fierce  as  it  was — it  is  still  strong  enough  to  cause 
these  poems  to  be  road  with  interest,  and  when  read 
liked. 

A  Practicai  Sandbooh  to  the  Principal  Schools  of 
England,  Edited  by  Charles  Eyre  Pascoe.  (Sampson 
Low.) — This  is  an  exceedingly  useful  work,  and  one  that 
was  much  wanted.  Here  parents  and  others  interested 
in  education  will  find  all  the  information  that  is  so  often 
wanted,  and  is  so  difficult  to  get,  about  all  the  most  im* 
portant  schools  in  England.  The  value  of  the  work 
would  have  been  much  increased  and  extended  to  a 
larger  number,  however,  if  a  few  more  facts  had  been 
added.  Thus,  something  about  the  traditions  and 
customs  of  the  various  schools  would  not  have  been  un¬ 
welcome  ;  the  Montem  at  Eton  might  have  been  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  time  when  it  ceased.  Also  a  little 
infusion  of  literary  feeling  would  have  done  no  harm, 
as  any  mention  of  Charterhouse  that  does  not  mention 
its  most  famous  pnpil,  Thomas  Newcome,  seems  imper¬ 
fect. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  FortnighUy  Review  for  this  month  is  very  solid 
and  instructive  reading.  It  will  chiefly  attract  people 
who  are  in  earnest  about  politics,  but  it  at  the  same 
time  makes  a  certain  concession  to  lighter  literature  in 
an  article  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Simcox  on  Charles  Kinsley, 
and  a  review  of  three  new  novels  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang. 
Mr.  Lowe  attacks  with  great  spirit  Mr.  Chamberlain^s 
plan  of  Public-House  Reform ;  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  takes 
to  pieces  Mr.  Froude’s  views  about  the  Landed  Gentry  ; 
Mr.  Chamberlain  urges  the  expediency  of  instituting 
Free  Schools ;  Mr.  Fmman  discusses  the  Geog^phical 
Aspects  of  the  Eastern  Question ;  Sir  Henry  Havelock 
considers  the  importance  of  Constantinople;  and  Mr. 
Lyall,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  in  the  Civil 
Service  of  India,  investigates  the  origin  of  Indian  clans 
and  castes.  This  is  a  very  substanti^  bill  of  fare. 

Mr.  Lowe  haa  two  chief  objections  to  the  Birmingham 
plan  for  the  promotion  of  temperance.  It  consists,  as 
will  be  remembered,  in  the  compulsory  purchase  of  the 
public-houses  and  their  “  go^wills  ”  by  the  local 
authorities.  Drink  is  to  be  sold  only  by  the  local 
community,  no  private  individual  is  to  derive  a  profit 
from  drink,  and  so  have  an  interest  in  encouraging 
intoxication.  The  principle  has  been  found  to  work  well 
in  Sweden.  But  Mr.  Lowe  objects,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  plan  wonld  throw  a  la^e  amount  of  patronage 
into  the  nands  of  Town  Councils.  These  bodies  would 
have  thousands  of  lucrative  places  to  give  away  among 
persons  who  would  necessarily  become  their  own  con¬ 
stituents  and  electors  for  the  CK)rongh.  Is  there  not  a 
danger,  Mr.  Lowe  asks,  that  boroughs  would  become 
hotIMs  of  corruption  P  In  reply,  it  might  be  asked 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  prevent  this  by  not 
allowing  the  servants  of  the  Town  Council  to  vote  in 
municipal  elections,  or  is  that  too  simple  a  remedy  ? 
Mr.  Lowe’s  second  objection  is  that  drink  in  the  hands 
of  the  Town  Council  wonld  be  a  monopoly,  and  that  the 
consumers  would  get  less  value  for  their  money,  as 
generally  happens  with  monopolies.  But  then  it  occurs 
to  him  Giat  the  consumers  in  this  case  are  at  the  same 
time  the  monopolists,  or  at  least  have  power  of  election 
and  rejection  over  the  monopolists,  and  accordingly  he 
changes  his  tack,  and  argues  that  the  effect  of  putting 
the  drink  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities 
would  be  to  create  two  parties — the  one  crying  for  good 
beer  at  a  moderate  price,  the  other  insisting  that  a  profit 
must  be  made  out  of  the  trade,  by  raising  the  price  or 
deteriorating  the  article,  so  as  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
the  ratepayer.  Would  this,  after  all,  be  such  a  calamity  ? 


Mr.  Lowe  writes  of  these  two  parties  as  if  their  forma¬ 
tion  would  be  fatal  to  social  happiness  and  domestic 
comfort,  but  surely  we  fight  every  day,  in  the  present 
organisation  of  things,  upon  much  less  serious  issues, 
and  without  any  such  appalling  results. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  paper  on  Free  Schools  is  very 
clearly  written  and  ably  reasoned.  He  reasons  well  on 
the  principle  of  free  education,  contending  that  there  is 
this  difference  between  free  education  and  free  feeding 
or  free  clothing,  that  it  is  desirable  as  much  for  the 
good  of  the  community  as  for  the  interest  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  great  practical  argument  for  f^e  schools 
is  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  fees  under  a  compulsory 
system  of  attendance.  It  may  be  said  that  that  diffi¬ 
culty  applies  to  all  systematic  collections  of  money,  and 
would  be  equally  a  practical  argument  for  the  abolition 
of  all  taxation.  But  in  the  case  of  school  fees,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  some  people  are  let 
off  upon  piecing  inability  to  pay.  Whether  such  a  plea 
is  honest  or  dishonest  cannot  be  ascertained  without 
much  worry  and  waste  of  time.  The  head  master  of 
one  of  the  Birmingham  Board  Schools  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  as  having  said  that  the  time  spent  in  col¬ 
lecting  fees  and  making  inquiries  had  made  him 
heartily  wish  that  the  schools  were  entirely  free  ;  and 
when  this  troublesome  duty  is  imposed  upon  local  au¬ 
thorities  all  over  the  country,  we  may  soon  find  them 
coming  to  a  similar  conclusion. 

The  editor  of  the  Oontemporary  Review  must  surely 
smile  a  bit  when  he  makes  out  nis  table  of  contents. 
This  January  number  is  truly  delightful ;  the  poison 
and  the  antidote  are  so  sweetly  enmlded  between  its 
innocent  leaves.  In  No.  1  we  have  Mr.  Mallock  laying 
it  down  that  when  men  give  up  their  dogmas,  God  and 
Soul,  all  moral  sense  is  for  ever  lost  to  them — virtue  and 
vice  are  one.  But  in  No.  5  Mr.  Rhys  Davids  teUs  us 
that  the  sublime  morality  of  the  Buddhist  is  based  on 
the  rejection  of  these  very  two  dogmas,  God  and  Soul. 
And  in  No.  7  Professor  Clifford  would  seem  to  settle  it 
that  any  high  morality  in  this  present  age  is  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  profession  of  beliefs  which  by 
their  nature  cannot  be  proved ;  to  wit,  these  same  two 
dogmas.  But  the  enquiring  reader  naturally  asks. 
Which  is  the  poison  and  which  is  the  antidote  P  Well, 
virtually  replies  our  editor,  you  pay  your  money  and 
you  take  your  choice.  Certoinly  Nos.  5  and  7  would 
seem  to  us  to  have  the  best  of  it ;  No.  1  is  a  very  feeble 
affair. 

In  the  article  **  From  Stratford  to  London,”  in  the 
Oomhillt  there  are  two  passages  in  which  the  writer, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Hales,  shows  a  disposition  to  take  things  too 
literally,  after  the  manner  of  the  New  Shakspere 
Society.  In  considering  whether  it  was  probable  that 
Shakespeare  walked  or  rode  between  Stratford  and 
London,  he  argues  that  it  was  probable  that  Shake¬ 
speare  ”  would  ride  when  he  could  afford  it,”  because 
**we  gather  from  certain  sonnets  that  he  was  lame, 
for  we  see  no  reason  to  take  the  words  in  any  non¬ 
natural  or  heterobiographical  sense ;  ”  and  in  another 
place,  remarking  on  the  soft  pastoral  scenery  of  the 
Avon  valley,  he  gravely  refutes  Scott’s  apostrophe  to 
“  Caledonia,  stem  and  wild,”  ”  justly  doubting  ” 
whether  a  land  of  brown  heaths  and  shag^  woods 
is  ”meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child.”  But  these  odd 
blots  in  a  very  interesting  paper  will  be  readily  for¬ 
given.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  follow  Shakespeare’s 
journey  from  Stratford  to  London,  and  Mr.  Hales 
has  brought  together  much  interesting  information 
about  the  ways  and  means  of  travellers  along  the  road 
in  Shakespeare’s  time.  Another  writer  in  the  OomhiU 
returns  to  the  interesting  question,  ”  Have  we  two 
brains  ?  ”  arguing  that  the  phenomena  of  dual  con¬ 
sciousness  can  be  explained  without  that  snpposition. 
The  discussion  is  more  entertaining  than  such  a  title  as 
“  Dual  Consciousness  ”  would  lead  the  general  reader  to 
expect. 

Positively  another  new  stoiy  from  Mrs.  Oliphant! 
This  Iffy’s  literary  activity  will  be  useful  as  an  example 
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when  Sir  John  Lnbbock  has  finally  sncceeded  in  dis¬ 
crediting  the  bees.  And  the  wonder  is  that,  if  Mr. 
Eugene  *Wraybiim*s  question  about  the  industry  of  the 
hees,  **  Don’t  you  think  they  overdo  it  ?”  were  applied 
to  the  case  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  we  should  be  constrained 
to  say  that  apparently  she  does  not  overdo  it,  *  Young 
Musgrave/  her  new  story  in  Macmillan* s,  is  bright, 
rapid  writing,  neither  very  G^d  nor  very  bad,  but  emi¬ 
nently  readsmle.  It  is  probably  as  good  work  as  Mrs. 
Oliphant  would  produce  if  she  were  to  write  only  one 
novel  a  year,  instead  of  one  fears  to  say  how  many 
novels,  as  well  as  several  articles,  and  a  few  books. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  begins  a  new  novel  in  the 
Oenlleman*8  Magazine.  The  title  is  “  Miss  Misanthrope,” 
and  enough  is  told  of  the  heroine,  whose  character  is 
foreshadowed  in  that  name,  to  make  ns  eager  to  know 
more.  Mr,  McCarthy  is  one  of  the  few  novelists  who 
succeed  in  drawing  thoroughly  charming  women,  as 
must  be  frcsh  in  the  recollection  of  all  readers  of  Dear 
Lady  Disdain.” 

AET. 

EXHIBITION  or  WORKS  BT  THE  OLD  MASTERS. 

The  art-treasures  in  England  seem  inexhaustible.  It 
is  now  the  eighth  year  that  these  exhibitions  of  works 
W  the  **  old  masters,  and  by  deceased  masters  of  the 
Dritish  school,”  have  been  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Boyal  Academy,  and  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to 
state  that  every  new  year  shows  even  fairer  jewels  than 
the  last.  One  cannot  too  much  condemn  the  mania  of 
English  amateurs  who  collect  for  the  mere  excite¬ 
ment  of  collecting,  and  not  for  the  calmer  and  more 
healthful  pleasure  of  living  for  ever  among  beautiful 
things — wno,  in  fact,  are  for  ever  casting  down  their  last 
and  lesser  idols  in  favour  of  some  new  deity,  foisted  upon 
them  by  the  dealers,  until  they  find  no  time  to  cultivate 
that  deeper  artistic  instinct  of  gathering  about  them  those 
more  individual  things  of  beauty  that  should  give  eternal 
answer  and  expression  to  some  distinct  taste  or  culture. 
We  have  watched  the  shrine  of  Carlo  Dolci,  Greuse,  David 
Cox,  and  several  others  extolled  and  incensed  and  finally 
passed  by,  and  we  often  fall  into  straits  far  worse 
than  these.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  admit  that 
the  collecting  craze  stores  our  land,  for  good  or  evil, 
with  treasures  of  countless  value  and  most  exquisite 
beauty,  and  typical  of  every  branch  of  art.  The  influ¬ 
ence  that  these  exhibitions  must  have  on  the  popular 
taste  is  incalculable.  One  cannot  be  too  particular  that 
the  works  exhibited  are  authentic ;  but  one  must  admit 
that  the  first  consideration  is  to  have  the  exhibitions 
at  all,  and,  save  in  the  instance  of  some  impudent 
forgery  or  hideous  distortion  and  discolouration  in  re¬ 
touching  what  had  far  better  be  left  alone,  we  stoutly 
condemn  the  practice  of  some  critics  who  discourage 
the  lenders  of  paintings  by  fighting  about  straws,  and 
finding  a  mare’s-nest  on  every  other  canvas,  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  showing  a  spurious  erudition  about 
men  whose  works  must,  by  the  nature  of  things,  be 
always  connected  with  doubt.  We  have  quite  enough  to 
do  in  guarding  them  from  being  connected  with  dis¬ 
honesty. 

To  turn  first  to  the  more  important  masters,  let  us 
signal  the  four  allegorical  sulnects  by  Paul  Veronese. 
The  allegory  is  love  from  its  nrst  exaltation  to  its  final 
overthrow.  All  these  works  lose  from  their  low  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  han^ng.  They  should  be  looked  up  to ;  and 
certain  graces  in  the  composition  would  then  be  more 
apparent,  and  the  always  dangerous  effect  of  limbs 
starting  from  the  canvas,  which  now  seem  a  little 
strained,  especially  in  No.  126.  “  Le  Respect  ”  would 

then  show  all  the  free  beauty  and  painter’s  knowledge 
of  the  gorgeous  movements  of  great  men  and  shapely 
women.  ”  L’ Amour  heureux  ”  is  Love  leading  a  man 
and  woman  to  a  nude  figure  seated  on  a  marble  globe. 
The  woman  has  the  rosy  flush  on  her  breast  that  the 
later  Venetian  painters  so  dearly  loved  ;  her  head  bends 
for  the  praffered  crown  of  oak-leaves ;  her  hand  mingles 


with  her  lover’s  round  the  stem  of  the  slender  branch 
held  stark  to  the  sky  with  its  sharp  leaves  and  dull 
round  fruit.  ”  L’infid61it4,”  a  nude  woman,  between 
two  men,  giving  a  hand  to  one  and  a  letter  to  the 
other,  is  heavy  with  all  the  sensuousness  of  the  Venetians. 
Very  strange  and  luscious  is  the  conceit  of  the  woman’s 
rosy-mottled  limbs,  blushing  against  the  cool  green  satin 
linings  of  the  drapery,  rosy  and  red  flecked  like  the  tom 
flesh  of  some  exuberant  fig-frait.  The  boughs  of  the 
fig-tree  waving  around  give  a  rough  fresh  fragrance  to 
the  simile.  “  Le  D^gofit  ”  is  Love  infuriated,  striking  a 
fallen  man  with  the  flail  of  the  broken  string  of  his  bow. 
Two  women  are  hastening  away.  She  who  bears  an 
ermine  in  her  arms  is  robed  in  one  of  those  long  silken 
under-robes  with  the  dull  thin  stripes  that  figure  after¬ 
wards  so  largely  in  the  French  pseudo-pastorals  of 
Watteau  and  Lancret.  Few  designs  lend  more  grace  and 
slimness  to  a  woman’s  figure,  as  these  “graceful”  painters 
well  knew.  This  is  the  first  time  we  remember  seeing 
it  used  in  this  way_W  thejolder  masters.  Mr.  Boyce  lends 
“  A  Portrait  of  a  Venetian  Lady,”  that  he  has  ascribed 
to  this  master — a  dark  pouting  woman  in  a  light  blue 
dress ;  her  hair  is  braided  with  pearls.  The  expression 
of  shrewdness  is  well  told,  and  the  eyes  and  cheeks  are 
distinctly  drawn  and  delicately  coloured.  The  brown 
outline,  however,  is  less  modulated  than  in  most  works 
of  Veronese,  and  lacks  his  foeling  for  roundness. 
Notwithstanding,  the  way  the  paint  lies  on  the  canvas 
certainly  gives  a  good  claim.  The  **  Baptism  of  Christ,” 
by  Bordone,  is  characteristic  for  the  heavy  background 
of  rich  brown  and  deep  blue-green  landscape  against 
which  the  figures  stand  out  with  the  relief  of  carven 
ivory.  Bordone  tones  the  flesh  of  his  men  with  a  strange 
gold  colour,  very  beautiful  as  distinct  colouring,  but 
giving  a  somewhat  wooden  look  to  their  clear  cut  limbs, 
and  one  that  contrasts  strangely  with  the  tender  frait- 
like  red  and  white  of  the  breasts  of  his  women.  His 
“  Portrait  of  an  Italian  Gentleman  ”  is  less  distinct  in 
contrasted  light  and  dark  colour  than  most  works  of 
this  master ;  but  the  subtle  sensuousness  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  mouth  and  eyes  is  all  his.  Titian’s  portrait 
of  himself  and  of  Andrea  Franchesini,  in  the  crimson 
robes  of  the  Procurator  of  St.  Mark’s,  is  in  the  painter’s 
best  style.  The  painter’s  face  is  especially  drawn  with 
his  peifect  oertainfy,  and  perfect  is  that  impasto  of  living 
colour  that  Titian,  Rembrandt,  and  our  own  Watts  learned 
to  layover  the  inner  warmth  of  the  flesh,  gathering  know¬ 
ledge  from  every  stroke  of  their  brush  till  art  be^me  an 
instinct.  Perhaps  no  painter  has  excelled  Titian  in  that 
perfect  surety  of  workmanship  that  with  no  apparent 
effort  never  loses  that  desire  of  something  still  to 
be  sought  for  and  encountered,  that  is  ’one  of  the 
most  fascinating  of  qualities,  and  that  makes  us  feel 
with  the  painter,  even  in  his  more  insensitive  tint ;  that 
quality  that  is  so  entirely  absent  from  machine-made 
work,  or  work  where  the  hand  has  become  as  deliberate 
as  a  machine,  and  that  leaves  them  so  worthless  as 
things  of  real  interest.  It  is  needless  to  enter  here  into 
the  eternal  discussion  about  Giorgione’s  works.  The 
“  Landscape  and  Figures,”  lent  by  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  was  exhibit^  a  few  years  ago  at  the  time  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  The  landscape  is  one  of  grace¬ 
ful  trees — trees  with  lush-green  foliage,  clear  against 
the  pale  green  sky,  strewed  with  straight  clouds 
of  crimson.  Below  is  a  meeting-place  of  still 
waters  winding  between  dim  /  piles  and  painted 
wattle-sheds,  where  shadowy  figures  in  the  distance 
work  or  play  at  shadowy  things.  In  the  foreground  a 
youth,  heavy-eyed  and  heavy  crowned  with  laurel,  lets 
some  deep  reverie  murmur  and  become  audible  in  the 
strings  of  his  viol.  These  his  fingers  are  but  firetting, 
for  the  bow  lies  at  his  side.  He  leans  against  an  oak. 
One  hand  tunes  or  trifles  with  the  neck  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  Two  girls,  clad  in  rose-colour  and  strange  greens, 
with  the  wide  sleeves  this  painter  has  affected  else¬ 
where,  read,  neck  to  neck,  the  large-leaved  book  upon 
their  Imees.  One  has  her  lips  parted,  but  the  suggestion 
of  sound  only  adds  to  the  feeling  of  pervading  stillness. 
Are  they  reading  some  strange  romance,  filled  with  little 
snatches  of  song,  like  Aucassin  and  Nioolette?  For 
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Giorgione,  unlike  the  other  Venetians,  glorious  with  the 
golden  fabrics  of  their  **  to-day,”  dreamed  of  dim  fan¬ 
tastic  men,  and  the  shadows  that  peopled  their  **  long 
ago,”  and  that  have  had  no  earthly  dwelling-place.  His 
“  Portrait  of  a  Sculptor  ”  is  the  Giorgione  of  the  tender 
workmanship  and  miracles  of  that  black  of  his,  luminous 
like  gold,  and  not  the  inventor  of  romantic  sentiment, 
the  web  the  later  years  have  woven  out  of  Christian 
restraint  and  Pagan  regret.  “  St.  George  ”  spearing 
the  dragon  is  exuberant  with  rich  colour  and  the  re-, 
flection  of  venomous  scales  and  the  gleam  of  silver 
greaves.  There  is  also  a  beautiful  little  landscape  here  j 
attributed  to  this  painter.  I 


VAEIOEUM  NOTES. 

In  1875  Denmark  lost  her  greatest  fabulist ;  1876  did  not 
dose  before  she  also  lost  her  two  greatest  contemporary  poets. 
Frederik  Paludan-Muller,  who  died  December  27,  was  bom 
in  1809.  He  was  strongly  tinged  by  the  Romantic  School  of 
Germany  and  still  more  by  Byron,  but  hts  genius  was  un¬ 
doubted,  and  his  art  of  the  most  exquisite  order.  Some  of  his 
classic  dramas,  in  which  majestic  blank  verse  alternates  with 
lyric  measures  of  the  most  alluring  sweetness,  rank  high  among 
the  best  poetic  work  in  Europe  in  our  century.  In  his  sardonic 
epic  of  Adam  Homo  ”  ho  touched  a  still  higher  sphere,  and 
proclaimed  himself  still  more  truly  original.  His  publica¬ 
tions  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  range  between  Four 
Romances,”  printed  in  18^12,  and  “  Adonis,”  a  delicious  idyl 
that  appeared  in  1874.  The  last  of  the  groat  race  that  grew 
up  with  Oehlenschlager,  the  only  one  left  in  Denmark, 
Christian  Winther,  also  died  at  Paris  on  December  30. 

Our  prediction  that  Prince  Leiningen  would  be  made  an 
Admiral — probably  on  account  of  his  well-known  seamanship, 
and  his  skill  in  the  Solent  affair — has  been  unfortunately  only 
too  surely  verified.  On  this  principle,  the  engine-driver  in  a 
great  railway  accident  should  be  immediately  made  director  of 
the  company.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  in  case  of  a  war, 
Prince  Leiningen  will  prove  as  formidable  to  ironclads  as  to 
pleasure  yachts. 

There  is  a  project  very  much  talked  of  just  now  of  a  daily 
illustrated  paper  for  London  after  the  fashion  of  the  New  York 
Dttify  Graphic  which  has  been  in  existence  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  is  understood  to  be  a  success.  There  is  still  a  certain 
improvement  necessary  in  the  reproducing  process  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  enterprise,  but  when  this  has  been  attained,  as  it 
is  believed  certain  to  be,  the  attempt  at  an  illustrated  daily 
paper  will,  we  believe,  positively  be  made. 

We  still  continue  to  be  bombarded  by  jokes  about  Mr.  Tooth. 
One  correspondent  asks  us  why  Mr.  Tooth  must  necessarily  be 
an  artificial  tooth,  and  he  gives  as  the  reason  that  both  are 
vicarious.  This  is  too  bad.  As  for  the  joke  about  Curius 
Dentatus  we  decline  to  take  any  notice  whatever  of  that 

A  morning  contemporary  is  inclined  to  pour  cold  water  on 
the  proposed  congress  of  Americanists,  to  be  held  in  Luxem¬ 
bourg  next  September,  and  why  we  cannot  tell.  Its  own 
knowledge  or  information  on  the  subject  would  appear  to 
be  of  the  slightest  kind.  It  says,  **  the  old  Spanish 
missionaries  made  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  burn 
all  the  records  of  the  heathens.”  “  One  priest  with 
a  really  wonderful  instinct  for  the  truth  collected  all  the 
elders  of  the  surviving  natives,  and  put  together  what  he 
could  of  the  traditions  of  the  civilisation  which  was  before 
Pizarro.  But  this  student  was  frowned  on  by  his  fellows,  and 
left  in  extreme  age  to  copy  out  his  notes  with  his  own  feeble 
hand  as  best  he  might.”  In  what  form',  may  we  ask,  were 
these  records  ”  kept  P  As  the  Peruvian  language  was  not 
reduced  to  writing  until  long  after  the  Spanish  missionaries 
planted  themselves  in  Peru,  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  kind  of 
**  records  ”  are  here  referred  to  as  having  been  burnt.  The  one 
priest,  with  a  really  wonderful  instinct  for  truth,”  was  not  a 
priest  at  all,  but  a  man,  and  an  Inca,  of  the  name  of  QarciPaso, 


who  went  to  Spain  very  early  in  life,  kept  up  a  long  and  inti¬ 
mate  correspondence  with  Peru  for  many  yean,  and  wrote  his 
most  entertaining  history  partly  from  memory,  and  partly  from 
the  traditions  communicated  to  him  by  his  relatives  and  fiiends 
in  Cusco. 

The  excavations  at  Olympia  have  produced  new  valuable 
results.  The  horses*  necks  of  a  quadriga,  and  the  torso  of  a 
female  figtire,  have  been  discovered,  so  that  only  four  or  five 
figures  are  still  wanting  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  whole 
frontispiece  composition.  The  most  important  find  is  a  well- 
preserved  female  head,  the  creation  of  Alkamenes,  the  **  second 
master  after  Pheidias,”  as  Pausanias  caUs  him.  A  metric  de¬ 
dicatory  inscription  was  also  discovered,  which  Pausanias  had 
read,  but  not  copied.  The  inscription  is  perfectly  preserved. 

Of  all  the  many  means  devised  or  dreamed  of  for  facilitating 
communication  between  man  and  man,  the  latest,  the  pneumatic 
tube,  seems,  if  it  really  prove  practical,  to  be  one  of  the  very 
best.  If  it  succeed  it  will  probably  hold  a  medium  place 
between  the  ordinary  postal  arrangements  and  the  electric 
telegraph,  for  if  dearer  than  the  one  it  is  much  swifter,  and  is 
in  certain  cases  as  good  as  and  much  cheaper  than  the  other. 
But  if  it  can  be  made  to  do  so  much,  why  not  more  P  During 
the  old  franking  privileges  granted  to  members  ef  Congress  in 
Washington,  the  system  came  to  be  used  for  things  for  which 
it^was  never  intended,  and  it  was  even  said  that  some  honour¬ 
able  members  used  to  send  their  own  and  their  friends*  clothes 
I  to  and  from  the  wash.  This  was  on  unfair  abuse  of  a  privilege 
that  defrauded  the  Government  revenues,  but  it  would  be  very 
convenient  if  authority  here  could  arrange,  at  a  certain  tariff, 
for  sending  things  more  bulky  than  mere  letters  by  the  pneu¬ 
matic  tube.  Why  might  it  not  bo  used  for  sending  a  ^end 
home  late  at  night,  or  getting  home  oneself— a  few  moments 
in  a  tube,  and  there  you  are. 

The  Times  correspondent  at  Delhi  saw  a  strange  sight  on 
New  Year’s  Day.  Nothing,”  he  says,  could  have  been 
better  than  the  rattling/n#  de  Jots,  The  infantry,  running  up 
one  line  and  down  another  in  perfect  time,  massed.”  Did  they^ 
really  P  The  manceuvre  would  have  well'  repaid  a  journey 
even  to  ^Imperial  Delhi.”  For  a  regiment  to  run  up  and 
down  its  own  ranks  is  equivalent  to  a  man  jumping  down  his 
own  throat,  which  feat,  if  accomplished,  would  probably  re¬ 
sult  in  very  effectual  massing  ”  of  that  particular  individuaL 

The  Paris  Fi  garo  fi^ently  endeavoured  to  evade  the  law 
which  obliges  j  ournals  to  insert  replies  from  persons  attacked. 
It  wrote  some  rude  things  about  M.  Madier  de  Montjau,  who 
replied.  T  he  Figaro  ffid  not  insert  the  letter,  but  merely 
mentioned  the  fact  that  it  had  been  received,  and  uttered  some 
half  apology.  This  did  not  at  all  satisfy  M.  de  Montjau,  who 
wrote  again,  and  with  the  like  result.  He  then  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  law,  w  hich  graced  him  with  wreaths  of  victory,  and 
compelled  the  peccant  journal  to  publish  the  decision  of  the 
Tribune.  The  author  of  the  article,  M.  Fernand  de  Rodays, 
who  wrote  un  der  the  name  of  Baron  Grimm,  was  fined  200 
francs. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  last  week  informed  the 
world  that,  according  to  the  Servian  version  of  the  affront  to 
an  Austrian  monitor  at  Belgrade,  the  monitor  fired  two  **  shots 
of  granite  ”  against  the  fortress.  As  the  Turkish  monster  guns 
at  the  Dardanelles  are  about  the  only  surviving  specimens  of 
guns  using  granite  for  their  ammunition,  the  statement  is  at 
first  sight  remarkable.  But  the  correspondent  had  probably  been 
reading  in  a  German  paper  that  the  vessel  fired  Oranaten  (ie» 
shells ;  the  word  was  once  familiar  in  English  in  hand-grenades, 
and  persists  in  the  derivative  grenadiers) ;  and  either  his  mili¬ 
tary  German  was  at  fault,  or  his  message  got  corrupted  on  its 
way. 

All  the  recent  agitation  caused  by  the  fearful  fire  in  the 
Brooklyn  Theatre,  and  all  the  various  ways  and  means  pro¬ 
posed  for  obviating  danger,  will  never  be  of  much  service  until, 
and  would  be  unnecessary  if,  people  would  only  keep  quiet, 
and  not  lose  their  heads  at  a  mere  suggestion  of  confiagratiom 
On  Tuesday  evening  a  rumour  of  fire  broke  out  in  Prince  s 
Theatre,  Manchester,  and  though  it  was  quite  unfounded,  as 
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regftid6d  the  theatre)  the  ueiial  ecene  of  helpless  confusion  and 
wild  fear  began.  Luckilj  it  was  appeased  without  any  serious 
consequences  having  taken  place)  but  it  is  really  lamentable  to 
think  what  harm  might  have  happened  for  nothing  at  all. 

The  young  men  who  amused  themselves  by  adorning  the 
statue  of  Lord  Derby)  in  Preston)  with  paint)  having  been  dis¬ 
covered)  and  igoominiously  lodged  in  prison)  the  fiery  wrath  of 
the  Pre^onians  has  begun  to  calm  down  to  pity,  and  actuated 
by  a  feeling  that  sweet  mercy  is  nobility’s  true  badge)”  a 
potion  has  been  presented)  praying  that  the  offenders  be 
released.  The  ofience  was  ^pid,  silly)  and  TulgaV)  but 
perhaps  it  has  been  sufficiently  punished.  Let  us  hope  they 
won’t  do  it  any  more. 

A  case  was  lately  tried  in  Cork)  during  which  a  question 
arose  as  to  the  condition  of  the  captain  and*crew  of  a  tug 
steamer.  The  allegation  was  that  they  were  all  too  drunk  to 
perform  their  duties.  One  witness  was  asked  plumply 
whether  the  captain  and  crew  were  not  beastly  drunk.  He 
frankly  admitted  that  they  were  dnmk)  but  indignantly  denied 
that  they  were  beastly  drunk.  Among  the  proverbial  defi¬ 
nitions  of  drunkenness)  one  used  to  be  as  drunk  as  a  lord ; 
another)  as  drunk  as  David’s  sow.  The  witness  perhaps 
meant  to  say  that  they  were  in  the  condition  described  by  the 
first  proverb)  but  not  in  that  described  by  the  other.  Or 
perhaps  he  would  have  answered  with  Fielding,  in  his  *  Tom 
Thumb)’  **  To-day  it  is  our  pleasure  to  be  drunk)”  and  argued 
that  beasts  are  incapable  of  will. 

The  Court  of  Justice  of  Reuss-Plauen)  in  Germany)  pub¬ 
lishes  a  decision  by  which  it  declares  **  the  most  Serene  Prince 
Heinrich  XX.  of  Heuss-KostritZ)  whose  place  of  sojourn  is  here 
unknown,  to  be  a  habitual  spendthrift ;  wherefore  the  right  of 
administration  over  his  property  is  withdrawn  from  him,  and 
Count  Karl  von  Castell-Castell  is  appointed  his  guardian.” 
All  dispositions  concerning  property,  which  are  henceforth 
made  by  the  Prince,  are  declared  null  and  void ;  and  judicial 
measures  are  threatened  against  those  who  co-operate  with  him 
in  any  such  dispositions.  The  bon^vtvant  Prince  is  a  young 
man  of  about  twenty-five  years.  Courts  of  Justice,  like  that 
of  Reuss-Plauen,  might  be  useful  also  out  of  Germany. 

We  understand  that  a  work  of  some  importance  to  investors, 
bearing  the  following  title,  will  be  issued  early  in  the  coming 
year,  by  Mr.  Effingham  Wilson,  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 

*  Stock  Exchange  Prices,  the  Highest  anfl  Lowest  during  1876, 
with  a  Dividend  List.  An  Annual  for  Investors.’ 

Gustave  Dor^  has  opened  a  gallery  of  his  own  works  in  the 
Place  Vend6me,  in  Paris. 

The  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore,  M.A.,  will  shortly  publish 
a  volume  entitled  <  Some  Difficulties  of  Belief.’ 

Three  more  Associates  will  be  elected  by  the  Royal  Academy 
on  the  24th  instant,  and  various  names  are  suggested  in  the 
various  local  schools. 

Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon’s  novel,  *  Diana,  Lady  Lyle,’  will  be 
published  by  Hurst  and  Blackett  shortly. 

Still  another  edition  of  Captain  Burnaby’s  *Rido  to  Khiva.’ 
It  was  only  a  very  few  days  ago  that  a  fourth  edition  was  an¬ 
nounced,  and  now  a  fifth  is  already  in  the  press. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Allfrey,  Bmily.— The  Bride  of  Meeine.  (Square  crown  8to.)  Triihner  and 
Co, 

Antroboa,  Bdmand  Edward,  T.S.A. — Dipeomanla.  (Demy  8to,  pp.  71.)  Stann* 
ton  and  Son.  1«. 

Bamnm,  P.  T.->Lion  Jack.  (Crown  8vo.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  Sr. 

Betham-Bdwarda,  M.— A  Year  In  Weetem  France.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  846.) 
Longmans. 

Blaokmore,  R,  D.— Crlppe,  the  Carrier.  (Crown  8to.)  Sampeon  Low  and  Co.  6r. 
Bolland,  W.  B.,  M.A.,  and  A.  latng,  MJL.— Aristotle’s  Politics.  (Crown  8vo,  pp. 
806.)  Longmans.  7*,6d. 

Bosanqnet,  B.  H.  M.— Temperament.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  94.)  Macmillan  and 
(3o. 

Bowers,  G.— Idyls  of  the  Rink.  (Square  crown  8to.)  Hardalcke  and  Bogne. 

84.  M, 

Bucknl^John  Charles,  M.I>.~-Notes  on  Asylums  for  the  Insane  in  America. 
(Crown  8to,  pp.  88.)  J.  and  A.  Churchill. 

ClouglL  A.  H.— Plutarch’s  lives  of  Illnstrious  Men.  (Large  demy  8to.  pp.  787.) 
Sampson  Low  and  Co;  ^  t  rr  / 


Cowan,  J.  B.— Jelf ’s  Talisman.  (CJrown  8to.)  B.  Stock. 

Cnrteis,  Arthur  M.,  M.A.— Epochs  of  Ancient  History :  Rise  of  the  Macedonian 
Empire.  (Pep.  8vo,  pp.  216.)  Longmans.  2<.  M. 

Domestic  Economy  for  Girls.  Book  II.  Edited  by  Rev.  B.  T.  Stevens,  M.A, 
(Small  8vo,pp.  280.)  Longmans.  2«. 

Every  Man’s  Own  Lawyer. — By  a  Barrister.  (Post  8vo,  pp.  611.)  Crosby 
Lodnrood,  and  Co.  6s.  8d. 

Latin  Without  Tears.— By  the  Author  of  ‘Peep  of  Day.’  (Square  16mo,  pp.  886.) 
Hatchards.  8«.  6d. 

Macilwain,  George,  F.B.C.S. — ^Vivisection.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  148.)  HaUdiards. 
Major,  Richard  Henry,  P.SJL.— Dimoveries  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator. 

(Demy  8vo,  pp.  826.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  16i. 

Musical  Directory,  Annual,  and  Almanack,  1877.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  169.)  Bndall, 
Carte,  and  Co.  8s. 

Nlchol,  John,  LL.D.— Tables  of  Ancient  Literature  and  History,  b.c.  1600- 
A.D.  200.  (4to.)  J.  Madeboee.  4#.  6d. 

Nixon,  J.  B.— Intln  Rhetoric.  (Square  crown  8vo,  pp.  48.)  Macmillan  and 
Co. 

Practical  Handbook  to  the  Principal  Schools  of  England.— Edited  by  Charles 
Eyre  Pasooe.  (Square  crown  8vo,  pp.  176.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 
Professional  Pocket  Book  and  Engagement  Diary  for  1877.  Rudall,  Carte, 
and  Co.  8s. 

Scoones,  W.  Baptiste. — The  Public  Schools,  and  the  Public  Service.  Second 
Edition.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  100.)  James  Bain.  1«. 

Second  Soiq;>lement  to  M'CuDoch’s  Dictionary  of  Commerce  and  Conunerdal 
Navigation.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  67.)  Longmans.  &i.  $d. 

Shaw,  Charles. — The  Inns  of  Court  Calendar,  1877.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  466.) 
Butterworths. 

Shaw,  Byre  M. — Fire  Protection.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  882.)  C.  and  E.  Layton. 
Spry,  W.J.J..R.N.— The  Cruise  of  H.MJ3.(%alie»»p€r.  (Demy8vo.)  Sampson 
Low  and  Co.  18s. 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher. — Footsteps  of  the  Master.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  804.) 
Sampeon  Low  and  Co.  6r. 

The  Era  Almanack  and  Annual,  1877.  Conducted  by  Edward  Ledger,  la 
Visetelly,  Henry. — Facts  about  Sherry.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  108.)  Ward,  Look,  and 
^ler.  la 

Watte,  William  Lord. — Across  the  Vatna  Xdkull.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  204.) 
Longmans. 
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Theatre  royal,  drury  lane.— 

Every  Evening,  THE  FORTY  THIEVES.  The  VOKBS  FAMILY. 
Premia  Dansense,  Madlle.  Bosei.  Double  Harlequinade.  Clowns,  C.  Laurx 
and  F.  Evans.  Preceded  BOX  and  (X)X.  Prices  from  6d.  to  £4  4s.  Doors 
open  at  6.80  ;  commence  at  7.  Box  Office  open  from  10  till  6  daily.  Morning 
Performances  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday.  Doors  open  at  1.80 ; 
commence  at  2.  Children  and  Schools  admitted  at  Half*prioe  to  all  parts  of  the 
Theatre,  Upper  Gallery  excepted. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL* 

Under  Contract  for  the  oonveyance  of  the  Maila  to  the  Meditenranaan, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  desiMtoh  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vUt  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  ttom.  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 122  Leadenhall  Street,  B.O.,  and  26  Oockspur  Street,  B.W. 


. 
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SPINOZA 


MEMORIAL. 


It  Is  proposed  to  erect  a  STATUE  of  SPINOZA  at  the  Hagae  in  the  coarse  of 
the  present  year,  1877,  the  hioentenaiy  of  his  death,  and,  if  poaiiblfl^  in  sight  of 
the  spot  where  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  wrote  his  principal  works. 
A  number  of  men  of  letters  and  science  in  Holland  hare  formed  a  committee  for 
this  'purpose,  and  as  the  name  of  Spinoza  belongs  not  only  to  Hcdland  but  to  the 
ciTllised  world,  it  is  hoped  that  men  of  all  oonntiiee  may  be  found  willing  to 
help  in  doing  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  gave  the  most  perfect  and 
singular  example  in  modem  tUnes  of  a  life  deroted  to  the  pursuit  of  troth  for  its 
own  sake. 

It  is  distioctiiy  understood  that  subscription  to  this  object  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  inyolving  any  expression  of  opinion  concerning  Spinoza’s  philosophical  doc* 
trines. 

The  f  oUofwing  are  the  names  of  some  of  those  who  have  already  giten  their 
support  to  the  undertaking  in  this  country 

Lord  ARTHUR  RUSSELL,  ILF. 

M.  B.  GRANT  DUFF,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sir  LOUIS  MALLET,  C.B. 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  GROVE. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  WESTMINSTER. 

The  Hon.  RODEN  NOEL. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD,  Esq. 

J.  A.  FROUDB,  Esq. 

SHADWORTH  H.  HODGSON,  Esq. 

JAMES  SULLY,  Esq. 

HERBERT  SPENCER,  Esq. 

W.  K  H.  LKCKY,  Esq. 

G.  H.  LEWES,  E^. 

Professor  HUXLEY. 

Professor  TYNDALL. 

W.  8POTTI8WOODB,  Esq. 

Professor  W.  K.  CLIFFORD. 

Professor  G.  CROOM  ROBERTSON. 

Rer.  Professor  MARKS. 

Rey.  JAMES  MARTINEAU. 

T.  H.  FARRER,  Esq. 

The  Bey.  THE  MASTER  OF  BALUOL. 

Sir  B.  0.  BBODIE,  Bart. 

Professor  BRYCE. 

Professor  MAX  MULLER. 

•  Principal  TULLOCH. 

J.  HUTCHISON  STERLING,  Esq. 

Professor  LEWIS  CAMPBELL. 

Professor  BAIN. 

Rey.  J.  P.  MAHAFFY. 

Branch  Committees  haye  also  been  formed  in  seyeral  other  countries,  Inclnd* 
ing  in  France  the  names  of  Claude  Bernard,  Paul  Janet,  Littrft,  Renan,  Jules 
Simon,  and  Taine ;  and  in  Germany  those  of  Auerbach,  Knno  Hscher,  Helm- 
holts,  Von  Sybel,  and  Zeller. 

Subicriptlons  may  be  sent  to  F.  Pollock,  5  New  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
London,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  to  the  English  Committee ;  or  direct  to  the 
'Treasurer  of  the  Central  Committee,  Mr.  A.  Wh.  Jacobsok,  39  Raamstraat, 
The  Hague. 


COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

Principals— Misses  salmon  and  TUCKER. 

Thorough  Education.  Careful  Training.  F^  particulars  of  Fees,  Studies, 
and  Attendance  in  Prospectus. 


TITR.  C.  H.  LAKE’S  SCHOOL,  Witherenden,  Caterham 

Valley,  REOPENS  Jaxttaby  22, 1877. 


OE ASIDE  EDUCATION  for  Daughters  of  Gentlemen, 

St.  Edmund’s  House,  Hunstanton,  Norfolk  (near  Sandri^ham).— Mrs. 
and  the  Misses  Callow  receive  and  Educate  a  Itmit^  number  of  'Srang  Ladies, 
who  haye  eyery  possible  home  comfort.  Resident  German,  French,  and  Musical 
Goyeroesses.  Visiting  Masters.  Hunstanton  U  the  only  Watering  Place  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Great  Britain  haying  a  westerly  sea  aspect,  and  stands  in  the 
Registrar-General’s  Returns  on  an  ayerage  of  twenty-five  years  as  tiie  healthiest 
place  in  England.  Spring  Term  commences  on  Thursday,  Janimry  25.  Terms, 
References,  &c.,  on  appli^tion. 


A  FEMALE  INFANT  WANTED,  Seven  or  Eight 

Months  old.  She  must  be  a  blonde,  with  fair  hair  and  blue  or  grey 
eyes,  perfectly  formed,  and  entirely  healthy.  The  child  will  be  reared  as,  and 
receive  the  education  of,  a  gentlewoman,  and  be  cared  for  in  every  particular  as 
such,  but  the  surrender  must  be  absolute  and  unconditional. — Communicate 
with  H.,  by  letter  at  Lindley’s  Advertisement  Office,  6  Catherine  Street,  Strand, 
stating  where  the  infant  may  be  seen. 


rpHE  CANCER  HOSPITAL,  *Free  (founded  1851).  — 

-A  SUBSCRIPTIONS  are  earnestly  solicited.  Out-Patients  are  seen  Free  on 
their  own  application  at  Brompton,  on  Mokpatb  and  Wednesdays,  at  Two 
o’clock;  and  at  167  Piccadilly,  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  at  the  same 
Hour. 

Hon.  Treasurep— Geo.  T.  Hebtblet,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 
Bankers— Messrs.  Oourrs  8i  Oo.,  Strand,  W.O. 

H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 


^HE  BEEHIVE  having  raised  its  pnee  and  changed  its 

-L  name,  the  ENGLISH  LABOURER  (131  Fleet  Street,  London),  is  now  the 
only  Trades  Union  Organ  sold  for  a  Fenny.  Order  it  from  your  Newsagent  on 
Friday. 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS. — ^The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  lUostrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Savryer’s'  OoUoty^  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Brltfeh  Museum,  PalsBographioal,  Nnmismatloal,  Boyal  Geographical,  and  oUier 
Learned  Societies.  Fao>8imiles  of  Medals  and  (loins.  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  Sic.,  &o. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Aatotyi>e  Company,  86  Rathboae 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bnu).  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Saytysr. 

Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  price  Is. 

an  the  VALUE  of  PHOSPHORUS  as  a  REMEDY  for 

V/  LOSS  of  NERVE-POWER,  BREAK-DOWN  from  OVERWORK,  NEU¬ 
RALGIA,  MELANCHOLIA,  EPILEPSY,  and  other  Manifestations  of  Nerveus 
Exhaustion :  with  General  Directions  for  Regimen  and  Diet.  By  E.  A.  KuiRY, 
M.D.,  F.R.C/.S.  Eng.,  late  Physician  to  the  City  Dispensary. 

H.  K.  LEWIS,  136  Gower  Street,  London. 


T  ONDON  library,  12  St  James  s  Square,  London. 

Founded  1841.  ' 

Patron— HJt.H.  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES. 

Prbsidrnt— THOMAS  CARLYLE,  Esq. 

This  Library  contains  86,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  in 
various  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2,  with  Entrance  Fee  of  £6 ;  Life  Membership, 
£96.  Fifteen  volumes  are  allowed  to  Country  and  ten  to  Town  M«nbers. 
Reading  BU)om  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six.  ProqxMStns  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Seoretazy  and  Librarian. 


Bank  of  south  Australia,  incorporated  by  Royal 

Charter,  1847.— DRAFTS  ISSUED  npon  Adelaide  and  the  prlncnpal  towns 
in  South  Australia.  Bills  negotiated  and  ooUected.  Money  received  on  deposits, 
For  terms  apply  at  the  Offices,  54,  Old  Broad  Street,  B.O. 

WILLIAM  PURDY,  General  Manager. 


r£K 


[E  SCOTTISH  IMPERIAL  INSURANO] 

COMPANY. 

London :— 9  King  William  Street,  B.O.  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 

H.  AMBROSE  SMITH,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 


INSURANCE 


|3HCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

-A  Cross,  London.  BrtabUshed  1789. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  In  all  parts  ci  the  World. 

f  GEORG!  WM.  LOVELL. 
t  JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
-L  (BstahHehed  1808),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  B.a:  and  If  A 17  Pan  MaU,S.W. 
Ospttnl,  £1^00,000.  Paid  up  and  Inveeted,  £700,000. 

Teenrsniee  agntoet  FDUl  e«  Property  in  aO  parts  of  the  world  at  Moderate 
Bofa  of  Pieeriiiin.  Prsnil  and  tfbetal  aetUsmeni  of  Claims. 

Pdiciss  fizOIng  due  at  Christmas  dunild  be  renewed  before  9th  ci  Juixurj, 
or  the  aama  win  beoorne  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Mani^. 


XrORTH  BRITISH  AND  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

CSOMPANY. 

Inoorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  by  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  falling  dne  at  Christmas  should  be  RENEWED  within  Fifteen  days 
from  the  99th  instant. 

Reoeipta  may  be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  andBranohM,  and  at  the 
Head  Office. 

London  :  61  'Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

Deo.,  1876.  Weet  End  Office  :  8  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


rPHE  LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION,  FOR 

X  fire,  life,  and  marine  ASSXmANCBS. 

(Inoorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  A.D.  1790.) 

Office :  — No.  7  BOYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.O. 

West  End  Aokhts  : 

Messrs.  GRINDLAY  Sc  OO.,  55  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

Governor. — ^EDWARD  BUDD,  ESQ. 

Sti5-(?o««nior.— MARK  WILKS  COLLET,  Esq. 
Deputy-Governor.— YIlLUlLtL  RENNIE,  Esq. 


Dlreetore. 


Hugh  Gongh  Arbnthnot,  Esq. 
Robert  Bum  Blyth,  Esq. 
William  T.  Brand,  Esq. 
Major-General  H.  P.  Bum. 
George  W.  Campbell,  Esq. 
George  B.  DevHmrst,  Esq. 
Robert  B.  Dobree,  B^. 

Geo.  L.  M.  Gibbe,  Baq. 

Robert  GiUeepie,  Beq. 

Howord  Gilliat,  Esq. 

Henry  Goachen,  Esq. 

Edwin  Gower,  Bk}. 


A.  0.  Guthrie,  Esq. 

Louis  Hath,  Esq. 

Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
diaries  LyalL  Bsq._ 

Capt.  B.  W.  PeUy,  R.N. 
David  Powell,  Bin. 

P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 
Robert  Ryrie,  Bsq. 

David  P.  Sellar,  Esq. 

OoL  Leopold  Seymour. 
Lewis  A.  WaQaoe,  Esq. 
William  B.  WatsonTiiq. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given  to  persons  Assured  a^nst  Fire,  that  the  renewal 
reoeipte  for  Premiums  due  at  Christmas  are  ready  to  be  delivered,  and  that 
Assurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after  Fifteen  Days  from 
the  ■*<<<  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Aseoranoes  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates  of 
Premium. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Aasuranoee  may  be  effected  either  with  or  without  participation  in  inrofits* 

Oopiea  of  the  Actuary’s  report  on  the  quinquennial  valuation  to  the  list 
December,  1875 ;  also  of  the  Accounts,  pursuant  to  **  The  Life  Assuranoe 
Companies  Act,  1870,”  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  Agsndss  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration.  JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Seeretary. 


The  LI  VERPOOL  and  LONDON  andOLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 

1  Dale  Street,  Liverpool ;  Oornhill,  London. 

Under  tiie  new  seriee  of  Life  Polidea,  the  Amazed  are  entitled  to  Four-ama^ 
of  the  Profits  of  the  Participating  class. 

Non-Bonus  Policies  at  moderate  rates. 

Fire  Insurances  npon  equitable  terms. 

For  the  Prospectus  and  last  Report  of  the  Directors  apply  as  above,  or  to  any 
of  the  Agents  of  the  Oompany. 

•••  Fire  Renewal  Premiums  falling  due  at  Christmas  should  be  paid  within 
fifteen  days  iherdrom.  _ 


CCIDENTS 


FLOOD  AND  FIELD/^ 


ACJCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
May  he  provided  i^nst  by  a  PoIIct  of  the 
RAILWAY  PASSRNGlSs'  ASBURANCB  00|IPANY, 

Hon.  A.  KINNATBD,  M.P.,  (Chairman. 

Bubecribed  Capital,  £1,000,000. 

£1,190,000  has  been  paid  as  COMPBNSAWONn 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Btatioas,  the  Local  Agents,  e»  14  Oornhill, 

London.  _ 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 
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..  SPOONS  AND  FORKS. 


42  POUIiTBY. 

■pAILWAY  ACCIDENTS  INSURED  AGjONST  by 

X\  SINGLE  PAYMENTS  covering  the  WHOLE  LIFE. 

BAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  AS8UBANCE 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  KINGSALE,  Chairman. 

41  000  if  Killed,  with  llberel  allowances  if  Injured,  for  a  Single  Payment  of  £8 
*  covering  the  Whole  Life.  Smaller  amounts  in  proportion. 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

By  Uniform  Annual  Premiums,  irrespective  of  occupation.  Participation  in 
Profits  without  Liability. 

RAILWAY  and  GENERAL  ACCIDENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

42  POULTRY. 


Prospectuses,  he..  Free. 


W.  BURR,  F.a8.,  Managing  Director. 


nPHE  BIRKBECK  BUILDINO  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

X  RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Poaseaslon  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Biukbick  Builoiko  Bocott,  29  and  80  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes.— Apjdy 
at  the  Office  of  the  Boucbbck  Frkehold  Lain)  Soemr,  29  and  80  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbsck  Baxk,  29  and  80  Southampton  Buildings, 
ChMoery  Lane.  All  sums  under  601.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  Cbeqne-books  supidied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  o’clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  vith  full  partieulari,  may  be  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

JOHN  TANN'S 

RELIANCE  SAFES. 

FOR  TinEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.O. 

LISTS  FREE. 

MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 

BT  BORTlKa  TOUR  PAPEOS  INTO 

STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS. 

“Exceedingly  useful."— iSfandurd. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free  from 
Henry  Stone,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  Banbury. 
All  Sizes  can  be  seen  at 

18  CRANBOURNE  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

FBEDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  KITCHENERS. 

Designed  toobviate^entirely  the  objections  made  to  Kitcheners  of  the  ordinary 
description.  These  Kitcheners  are  thoroughly  effective  and  durable.  They  are 
very  economical ;  they  give  no  oppressive  amount  of  heat ;  and  they  properly 
ventilate  the  Kitchen.  The  Ovens  are  more  equally  heated  than  in  the  ordinary 
Kitcheners,  and  roosting  con  bo  done  in  front  of  the  fire  if  desired. 

The  various  sizes  suited  to  different  Establishments,  and  one  in  action,  may  be 
seen  daily  at  Messrs.  EDWARDS  and  SON’S, 

40  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET 

LONDON. 

Prospectuses  forwarded,  per  post  free,  on  application. 

DINNEPOBD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

f  I^HE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  for  over  thirty  years  have 

“  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the 
headache,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and 
as  tne  safest  aperient  for  delicate  oonstitntions,  ladies,  children,  and  infants. 

DINNEFORD  Si  CO., 

172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 


In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

Which  ars  calculated  to  deceive  the  ^  ^ 

Pntdlc,  LBA  &  PERRINS  have 


signatoxe,  thus 


Which  will  be  placed  on  eveir  bottle  of  WOROBSTBRSHIRB  8AUCB  from 
this  date,  ana  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

^Id  Whokeale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  OROSSB  h  BLACK- 
w  lAindon ;  and  Bx^rt  Oilmen  generally. 

Eetail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  Worid. 


SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO  PLATE, 

B'f  ELKINGTON’S  PATEHT  PROCESS, 

IS  A  COATING  OP  PURE  SILVER  OVER  SLACK’S 
NICKEL  SILVER. 

FOR  SILVER-LIKE  APPEARANCE, 

FOR  CONSTANT  WEAR, 

FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN  WORKMANSHIP, 

IS  EQUAL  TO  STERLING  SILVER. 

MADE  IN  A  GREAT  VARIETY  OP  USEFUL  ARTICLES  SUITABLE 

FOR 

WEDDING  OR  OTHER  PRESENTS 

AT  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICES. 

ORUET-FRAMES,  with  RICH  CUT  GLASSES,  18a  6d.  to  120a 
TEA  SPOONS,  12<. ;  DESSERT,  20v. ;  TABLE,  30a  per  Dosen. 

TABLE  FORKS,  80r.;  DESSERT,  20a  per  Doaen. 

DESSERT  KNIVES  and  FORKS,  in  Mahogany,  12  pair  Casea,  50a  to  1804. 
FISH-BATING  KNIVES,  in  Case,  4.14.  to  120j.  the  Dosen. 

SETS  of  PLATED  SPOONS  and  FORKS,  1864.  to  2804. 

SETS  of  CUTLERY,  1  Dozen  each  and  CARVERS,  764.  to  1204. 

TEA  and  COFFEE  SETS,  704.  to  8004. 

BISCUIT  BOXES,  164.  6d.  to  86a 

PRICB  OF  COMPLETE  SBBVICB. 


A  SINGLE  ARTICLE  CAN  BE  HAD. 


12  Tea  do. 

2  Salt  do. 

1  Mustard  do. 
6  Egg  do. 


2  Sauce  Ladles. 
1  Sugar  Sifter  . 
1  Sugar  Tongs. 


£ 

4. 

d. 

£  4. 

d. 

£ 

4. 

d. 

£  4. 

d. 
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0 

1 

0 

0 
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0 

1 

12 

0 
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0 

1 

10 

0 
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2 

4 

0 
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0 

1 

0 

0 
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0 

1 

12 

0 
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0 
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0 
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0 

1 

2 

0 
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0 

0 

2 

0 
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0 

0 

4 

0 

0  4 

0 

0 

1 
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6 
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2 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 
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6 
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9 
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6 
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9 

6 
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2 
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6 
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5 

0 
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0 
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6 
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^LD  GKX)DS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

Ky  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

TVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  beat  quality,  warranted  not  to 

X  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and  to  balance. 

let  size.  2nd  size.  8rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  066  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives.  Every  blade  made  of  double  sheer  steel. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

O  is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  34.  6d.  to  64. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  IO4.  to  SO4. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  66$.  to  1204. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  84.  to  64.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  IO4.  6d.  to  6O4. 

Improv^  Coal-Boxes,  44.  6<f.  to  8O4. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  I84.  6d.  to  864. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  454.  to  954. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  94. 6d.  to  8O4. 

Papier  M4ch4  ditto,  8O4.  to  954. 

Copper  Teakettles,  64.  6d.  to  144.  6<f. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI- 

O  BITES. 

First  Prize  Bet .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

LargeSet  .  24  19  0 

QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

O  or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  850  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated 
Wares,  Table  Cutlei^,  Ac.  No  person  shoold  furnish  without  one. 

RICHARD  ^JOHN  SLACK, 

HbOhrAAOliTa-EItS  TO  ZKSiiEb  MA-JESTY, 

336  STRAND,  LONDON, W. 

OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

KINAHAN  A  CO.  finding  that,  thro^igh  the  recommendation  of  the 
Profession,  the  demand  for  their  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 
medicinal  purpoees  is  very  great,  submit  with  pleasure  the  following  ANALYSIS 
by  Dr.  Hassall 

“I  have  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of  this  well-known  and 
popular  Whisky.  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatic  and 
ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure,  well- 
matnred,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  Tlie  Medical  Profession  may  feel  full 
oonfldenoein  the  purity  and  qoality  of  this  Whisky." 

20  GT.  TITCtoELD  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


gLACK’J 

QLACK’J 

O  or  sent  t 
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(CUTLERY.— WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  haa  the  moat  Taried 

vy  AMortment,  all  warranted.  |  Table  I  Devert  I  Ohmn, 

The  Blades  are  of  the  finest  Steel.  I  I  |  p®r  Pair 


Table 

Knires 


PAINLESS  DENTISTRT. 


—  It. 


31-inch iTory handles  . . ....perdos. 


do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.,  fine  do. 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 


a-.  H.  JOITES, 

SUBaEON.BKNTIST, 


to  balance  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do. 

extra  larg^  do. 

Afiioan  do. 

sUver  fermles  do. 

sHrer  blades  do. 


Do.  electro-sUyered  handles  do.  33  0  |  19  0  |  7  3 

WILLIAM  8.  BURTO^  General  Famishing  Ironmonger,  by  Appointment 
to  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  wales,  sends  a  Oatalogne.  containing  upwards  of  830 
Illostrations  of  his  nnriralled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prioes  and  ^ms  of  the  thirty 
large  Show  Booms,  post  free.  89  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1 , 1  a.  8,  8,  and  4  Newman 
Street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place ;  and  1  Newman  Yard.  Manufactorie8T-84  New¬ 
man  Street  and  Newman  Mews,  London,  W.  The  cost  of  delimdng  goods  to  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  railway  is  trilling.  Wiluam 
S.  Bitbton  will  always  nndertake  dellTery  at  a  ■mall  fixed  rate. 

gOULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE” 

Prize  Medal  avHirded  at  Centennial  Exhibition^  Philadelpkiat 
1876.  Aleo  at  Leede  and  Mancheeter^  1876. 

OISEL^S,  Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpet-like,  Splendid 
AMP-PROOF,  Non-inflammable, 

JgEST  for  Public  Buildings,  Private  Hoa8e8,&c. 

Sold  by  all  Furnishing  Houses  in  Town  and  Ooontry. 

WORKS WORSLEY  STREET,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE  :-76  QUEEN  STREET,  CHKAPSIDB. 


JOHNSTON’S 


(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 


COEN  FLOUE 


“  IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR.” 


as  THE  BEST. 


BROWF  and  POLSOFS 

CORN  FLOUR 


TX71LL  be  glad  to  forward  a  pamphlet,  gratia  and  post  free,  which  explains  the 
^  *  moet  unique  system  of  the  adaptation  of  artifi<^  and  extraction  of  natural 
teeth  without  pain,  from  his  only  London  addrees— 

67  QBBAT  BUSSELL  STBBST, 

Opposite  the  British  Muaeum. 

Note.— ImproTed  PRIZE  MEDAL  TEETH  (London  and  Paris)  are  adapted 
in  the  moet  dlffloult  and  delicate  oaeee,  on  a  porfeoUy  painless  system  of  self- 
adhesion,  extraction  of  Ioom  teeth  or  stomps  behig  unneoeasary ;  and,  by  leosot 
acientifio  diaooTeries  and  improTsments  in  mechanical  dentMtry,  detection  is 
rendered  utterly  impowible,  both  by  the  dose  e^ustment  of  artifiotal  teeth  to 
the  gums  and  their  life-like  appearance.  By  thia  patented  inYention  complete 
mastioation,  extreme  lightness,  oomUned  with  strength  and  durability,  are 
insured,  uedeas  bulk  being  obriated ;  artioolation  is  revered  clear  and  distinct. 
In  the  administration  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  Mr.  G.  H.  Jones  has  Introdaoed  an 

entirely  new  prooea.  - 

TESTIMONIAL. 

October  18, 1878. 

**  My  dear  Doctor,— I  reqnest  yon  to  accept  my  grateful  thanks  for  your  great 
professional  assistance,  whidi  enables  me  to  msstioate  my  food,  and  whetSTer  I 
go  I  shall  show  your  professional  skill,  as  I  think  the  pnUio  ought  to  know 
where  snoh  gretit  improyements  in  dentistry  and  mechanical  skill  oan  be 
obtained. 

**  I  am,  dear  Doctor,  yonrs  tmly, 

«8.  G.  HUTCHINS, 

**  By  Appointment  Snrgeon-Dentiat  to  the  (iaeen. 

**  G.  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  DJ).8.” 

LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  TOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

for  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  In  FEVERS,  ERUPTIVE  AFFECTIONS,  SEA  or 
BILIOUS  SICKNESS,  and  HEADACHE,  haring  peculiar  and  exolosiTe  merlte. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

OAUnON^WorthleM  Salinee  being  placed  before  the  pnblio  with  the  mere 
tranqxMition  of  the  words  of  my  labeir,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health- 
restoring  elements  of  LAMPL(5UGH'8  PYRETIC  SAUNK  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  NAMBl  and  TBADB  MABB  on  A  BUW- 
OOLOUBBD  WBAFFBB  enrelopee  each  bottle,  and  on  which  de¬ 
pendence  alone  oan  be  placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS-118  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 

ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments.— B.  LAZRNBY  A  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  oelebrated  rooelpts, 
and  manatectorers  of  the  Plokles,  Sauoee,  and  Cloudimenteso  long  and  farourably 
by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  publlo  that  erery  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadultemted.— 93  Wigmore  Sti^, 
Oarendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.B. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION^-The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  partioularly  requested  to  obserre  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  B.  LAZENBT  A  BON  bears  the  labM,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

«  EliMobeth  Lattnbe,** 


Twenty  Years*  World-Wide  Reputation,  *pepper’s  quinine  and  iron  tonic  Punfles  and 

AND  TS  ^  Enriches  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerres  and  Muscular  System  ; 


AND  IS 

UNEQUALLED  FOR  ITS  UNIFORMLY 
SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

lEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT.  — 

Finest  meat-fiaronring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
OsimoN.— Genuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  signature  across  label 

BAUM’S  TYROLEAN  MUSICAL  BOX,  2«.  Eight  tunes, 

post  free  37  stamps.  Slie,  7^  by  2|  inches,  llie  eight  tunes  maybe 
selected  from  the  following : — Hold  the  Port — Sun  of  my  ^ul — Thy  will  be 
Done — Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus — Ring  the  Bell,  Watchman— Last  Rose  of 
Sommer— Meet  me  in  the  Lane,  Lore — Watching  for  Pa— Madame  Angot — 
Danube  Walts— Legend  Madame  Angot — Irish  Jig— Moosetrap  Man— Tommy, 
Make  Room  for  Your  Uncle — Oh  My,  Fie  for  Shame— Perhaps  She’s  on  the 
Railway— Run  ’Em  In — Hoop  La. 

Agents  will  find  this  manrellous  Centennial  novrity  sell  well,  and  afford 
delighted  customers  unbounded  satisfaction.  A  sample  instrument,  free  by 
par^-post,  37  stamps. 

Jaoqitib  Baum  A  Co.,  Kingston  Norelty  Works,  Birmingham. 

BAUM’S  MAGIC  CIGAR  CASE.  —  This  mysterious 

Japanese  noyelty,  shown  fall  of  cigars,  when  oloeed  and  reopened  will  be 
found  empty.  Poet  frw  14  stamps.  THE  MAGIC  FUSEE  BOX,  14  stampe. 
MAGIC  SNUFF  BOX,  14  stamps. 

JAcquxs  Baum  A  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 


Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion ;  Animates  the  Spirit!  and  Mental 
Facoltiei ;  Thoroughly  reemits  the  general  bodily  health,  and  Indooes  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  tiie  Nervons  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe  mode  of  taking  strengthening  medi<ue.  The 
4i.  6d.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doeee.  Sold  by  moet  Obemlsta. 


pRACROPT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

nsing  thi«  deUdous  Aromatic  Dentifrioe,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  espedally 
nsefnl  for  removing  inemstations  of  tartar  on  negMCted  teeth.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists.  Pots,  Is.  and  i$,  id,  each.  (Get  Craoroft's.) 


One  Shilling, 

BAUM’S  DOMESTIC  BIJOU  PRINTING  PRESS 

(Patent).  Prints  Programmes,  Bills  of  Pare,  Cards,  Labels,  Laundry 
Lists,  Ac.  Press,  Typo,  Ink,  Pad,  Ac.,  poet  free  14  stampe.  Very  superior, 
24  stamps. 


One  Shilling, 

BAUM’S  ACCURATE  AND  PERPETUAL  POCKET 

GENEVA  TIMI8T,  lb  Alumena  Gold.  For  either  sex  in  any  clime. 
Poet  free,  14  stamps.  Very  superior,  24  stamps. 

“  Very  ingenious.” — Figaro.  ”  A  capital  invention,  and  gives  the  time  ac- 
cnrately.” — BritUh  Mail,  April  18, 1873.  ”  Wonderful  for  a  Shilling.”— . 
C!atak>gues,  Press  Notices,  Testimonials,  or  Shippers’  and  Dealers*  List,  poet  free. 
10,000  Original  Testimonials  can  be  shown  on  onr  novelties. 

Address — 

lAcquus  Baum  A  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 


bowels,  the  heavy,  drowsy  feeling,  with  sensations  of  fulness,  hMdache,  pain 
beneath  the  shoolders,  at  the  chest  after  eating,  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth, 
and  other  indications  of  dyspepsia,  are  removed.  Taraxacom  and  Podrahyllin  Is 
safer  than  calomel  or  blue  pill  for  removing  bile.— Prepared  by  J.  PEPPER. 
337  Tottanham-oourt-road,  London,  whose  name  must  be  on  the  labeL  Bottles 
3/.  9d,  and  is.  6d.  Sold  by  all  chemists. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

“'DY  a  tborough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
iJ  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Edm  has  provided 
our  breakfast  tebles  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  mi^  save  os 
many  heavy  doctor's  bills.  It  is  by  the  Jadicions  use  of  snoh  articles  of  diet  that 
a  oof'stitatlon  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  ns  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  eecape  many  a  fatal  shm 
by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  property  noorished 
rame.” — Cfivil  Service  OazetU. 

AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL.  —  PRIZE  MEDAL. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

A  most  delidous  and  valuable  article.”—5«rt«KlorA  j 

**  The  Caracas  Ooooa  of  such  choloe  qusJity.”— Finxl,  Water,  and  Air,  edited 
by  Dr.  Hsssall.  _ _ 

XriRY’S  EXTRACT  OF  0  C  0 

J-  Of  great  value  to  invalids  who  wish  to  avoid  rich  artiwes  Of 

**  Whichreally  consists  of  Ooooa  Nibs  deprived  of  the  supertoons  oil.  Feed, 
Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  fyr,  HsomII 

TENTH  INTERNATIONAL  MEDAL,  award!  I  to  J.  8.  FRY  A  SONS. 


.mm 
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ATO  more'  pills  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

inrsHd  can  cure  hlmatUt,  without  medicine,  inconrenience,  or 
•zpence,  bj  lirlnf  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  nToe  fifty  tlm«  ite  ooet  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  In  indige^n 
^dmoenda)  haWtaal  constipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  lirer  complaints, 
flatal!w%’erwmsM,bmonsneai,allldnd^of  throato,  cat«fflMi,ool^, 

Infli 

of  t - -  .  - .  .  ..  ,  .  ^  . _ 


dUbetes,  puralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years'  inrariable  success  with 
adnlts  and  delicate  infants;  80,000  onres  of  eases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  tonr  times  as  mnoh  nonrishment  as  meat. 

^URE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

V>^  From  the  Her.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  ”  Deo.  5, 1809. 

*•  Gentlemen*— I  hare  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtuee  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  oases  of  Indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  lirer  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  beet  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  fiow  in  oasee  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  fiow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects.— J  A, MRS  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

/^URE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

V>^  *<  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  hare  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  le^  hare  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improTed  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20— in  short,  I  fed  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

Itreach,  attend  confessions,  risit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
B  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Pmnetto,  near  MondorL” 

T^U  BARRY'S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENC^E,  Professor 

-L/  of  Medidne  in  Ordinary  to  the  Unirersity  of  Marbnrgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872  shall  neror  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preserration  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Reralenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  Tomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
Tomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  liring  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  suooess  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  sinoe  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nonrishment  as  meat.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — ** Twenty-seven  years’  DYS- 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inoonrenienoe,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  remoT^  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  idx  weeks’  time.  Sto. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Oaptain, 
Royal  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-IcO^NSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

&o. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nerronsness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
Tomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

•pvU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-IIcIIre  No.  62,422  of  CON-. 

SUMPTION. — ”Thirty>three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
lirer  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  b^  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right— my 
hearing  perfect. — JAMBS  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frlmley.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.  Oliver,  nerves.  — Cure 

No.  48,814.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br4han. — **  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  an  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  Bleepleasness,  and  the  most 
Intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfuUy  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 

Erescrlbed  for  me  in  vain.  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
red  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  Im  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position.— Marchioness  DB  BB^HAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1889.” 

■p^U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhcea, 

-■-/  Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurser’s  Testimonial. — 
**Bonn,  July  19,1852. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhcea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  hemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZBR,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

PURE  OF  DEBILITyT^AD  DIGESTION,,  AND 

^  IRRITABILITY. 

DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomadi,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  lasted  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  eo  oomforUble  as  1  do  now.— J.  COMP  ABET,  Parish  Priest.  St. 
Bomain-dee- Isles.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livini^tone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  ”  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  stoff  of  Ufe  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  POOD,  which 
keera  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

SoiirVT.  wUfib  nniTftilAfl  An  fwMmI  Am*  flSAA/l  mKIa  I 


"l^U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bari,  of  the 
French  Na^.on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  wo  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  ^n<i 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
Ite^versal  adoption  in  the  Navy.— Drs.  L.  Maurotte,  0.  Maloor,  L.  Deloncle, 

HyliSiITtth  Mij  787?’’^”^°*^’  **  ^®*“*®*»  Rourriw.  Roads  off 

T)U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

climates)  sells :  In  tins.  Jib.,  at  8«.;  of  1  lb., 
14.M.;  2lb.,fe.;  81b.,14i.;  Illb.,t8e.;  241b.,80s. 


DIGESTION,,  AND 


T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENIA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2s, ;  24  cups,  8«.  6d. ;  48  cups,  6j.; 
288  cups,  80s. ;  676  cups,  65s.  _ 

T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

1-^  the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  evOT  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  oi^^ng 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  oven  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinkin^^ 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaiidng  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  Ss.  6a. ; 
2  lb.,  6s.;  241b.,60r. 

T^EP6TS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Vendfime,  Paris ;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels;  2  Via  Tomaso  GrossI,  Milan ;  1  OaUe  de  Valverde,  M^d ; 
28, 29  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  183,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallfisoh  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


RUPTURES.- BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

YHT^HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  bo  the  most  effective  Invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body. 


PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  ^  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  bo  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  theolrcumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16i.,  21i.,  26s.  6d.,  and  8lJ.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto. 
Sir.  M.,  42r.,  and  62r.  6d.;  i>ostage  free.  Umbilici  ditto,  42r.  and  62s.  6d.; 
postage  free. 

Pot^office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

TfiLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

Xli  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  andjinexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4r.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.,  and  16i. 
each;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


\^HAT  I^  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P — 

V  V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8r.  6J.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  pitted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7r.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carrbige  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  10*. ;  ”  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  Engravings,  8s.  6d.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  26  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.O.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

OEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Bings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  7s.  fid. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12«.  6d. 
Registered  letter,  fid.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Fa^y,  26  Crantonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
26  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

CIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  aU  IS-carat,  Hall 

^  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from  :— 
£2  2s. ;  £8  8s.;  £4  4i. ;  £6  6s. ;  £6  lfi«. ;  very  massive,  £10  10s. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £lfi  16#.  Bend  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Orests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  S^  Engraver,  26  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.O.  _ 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  requiro 

no  preparation,  uid  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  1#.;  Name  Plate, 
2i.  fid. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  fid. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  26  Cranbourne  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.O. 

^ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

V  2s.  8d.,  poet  free,  including  the  engra'ring  of  copper  plate,  wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13#.  fid. 
Memorial  Cards  prints,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortMt  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.O. 

Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  A11  the 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Bilk  banners  painted,  illuminated  vellums  for 
I  presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  Ac.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Eng^raver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cran- 
bourne  Street  (coiner  of  St.  Martin's  Lane),  London,  W.O. 

OOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  engraved  with  crest,  £1  Ia,  £2  2a, 

^  £3  3#.,  £4  4#.,  £5  6#.,  £6  6#.,  and  £7  7s.  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbourne 
Street,  London,  W.C.  Poet  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranbourne  Street. 

"TkENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  are  purely 

Vegetable,  and  the  best  for  Bile,  Spasms,  Stomach-ache,  Sickness,  Giddiness, 
Head-ache,  Nervousness,  Indigestion,  Costivencss.  They  correct  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  promote  a  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  cleanse, 
the  stomach,  relieve  the  head,  and  improve  the  appetite,  without  inconvenience, 
their  action  being  gentle,  painless,  and  effoctual.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  1#.  IJd. 
box,  or  send  14  stamps  to  Dem7jl  Thomson,  137  Queen’s  Crescent,  Haverstock 
Hill,  London,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— These 

highly  esteemed  medicaments  cannot  be  teo  strongly  recommended  fm: 
curing  most  of  the  maladies  to  which  humanity  is  heir.  They  are  as  suitable 
to  the  child  first  entering  on  the  journey  of  life,  as  for  the  old  tnan  tottering 
towards  its  end.  The  Ointment  is  a  specific  for  all  cuts,  bruises,  abrasions,  and 
emptions  often  witnessed  in  the  nursery,  and  is  no  less  efficient  in  healing  up 
soundly  and  permanently  the  chronic  ulcers  and  bad  legs  which  so  ofen  heap 
misery  on  advanced  age.  The  invalid  who  consults  the  ‘‘  Directions  for  use,^ 
wrapped  round  every  packet  of  Holloway’s  preparations,  may,  though  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  malady,  successfully  adopt  this  treatment. 
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FURNtSH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  00., 

67, 69, 71,  73, 77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 

NEAB  TOTTENHAM  COUBT  BOAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FUENISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &o. 

A  DescHpthe  Catalogue  (the  bast  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


ALEX1m5EHYGIASTIkON! 

(DEATH  RBPELLINO,  HEALTH  RESTORING.) 


THE  USE  OP  THESE 

PATENT  pOCKET  JNHALEES 

1»  vaHotu  /omUf  adapted  for  the  requiretnmU  <f  rich  and  poor  aliiCf 

With  Oarbolate  of  Iodine,  gives  immediate  relief  in  all  ordinary  cases  of  Catarrh,  Sorb  Throat,  Hoarsknbss,  Cough,  Tickuno  uf  thk  Throat, 

*  Irritation  or  thr  Lungs  or  Bronchial  Tubes,  Asthma,  Ac. 

The  advantage  of  these  cheap,  simple,  and  efficient  Instruments,  which  admit  of  the  use  of  all  volatile  fluids  in  a  concentrated  form,  without  dilution,  and  are 
hsgi/uif  approved  hp  the  Medical  ProfeuUm,  is  that  the  diseased  parts  are  directly  and  beneficially  affected  without  medicines  being  taken  into  the 
A  Bottle  of  Carbolate  of  Iodine  and  full  instmoti(ms  are  given  with  each  Inhaler. 

The  superior  qualities  of  Inhalers  form  admirable  a4juncts  to  the  toilette  for  the  economical  distribution  of  all  WntiB  of  perfumes  and  volatile  tsscinoos 

Pricrs  5«.  6d.,  7s.  6<f.,  12«.  6d.,  and  upwards.  May  be  had  of  all  respectable  Chemists,  T  A  lfl7C!  D  A  flYTT  1?  A  TTCirrT\T  If  Tl  Cl 

or  on  receipt  of  P.O.O.,  payable  at  431  OXFORD  STREET,  W.,  direct  from  JAJiLCJJ  JjA^LLLiLl  AUlMlJM,  If! .  r 

Offices :  7  High  Strebt,  Bloomsbury,  London,  W.O.  MampAL  and  nwantrAT.  Aobnt. 

STARTLING  NOVELTI  ES!!! 

(DBSCRIPnVB  CATALOGUB  POST  PRBB  ON  APPUCATION.) 

The  public  are  respectfully  invited  to  inspect  the  new  **  Orine  *’  gold  feseellery,  unequalled  by  any  imitation  yet  offered.  The  prices  are  remarkably  low :  the 
jewellery  is  beautifully  flnished ;  the  designs  are  the  latest.  A  special  feature  is  the 


LADY 


PACKET  (Five  Articles), 


consistlDg  of  handsome  Necklet ;  chased  Locket  for  two  Portraits ;  exquisite  gem  Ring,  set  with  either  rubies,  emeralds,  diamonds,  3ic. ;  elegant  drop  Ear-rings ; 
and  charming  Brooch ;  the  whole  carefully  packed  and  sent  post  fiM  on  recei^  of  is.  id.  The 

GENTLEMAN’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Articles). 

consisting  of  fashionable  link  Albert ;  handsome  Scarf  Fin ;  bloodstone  signet  Ring ;  pair  of  engraved  Sleeve  Links ;  and  set  of  Shirt  Studs ;  the  whole  carefuHy 
packed  and  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  4«.  id,  P.0.0,  payable  at  the  General  Poet  Office,  to  R.  E.  Clarkb. 

Ladies  and  Cientlemen  can  also  be  supplied  with  a  single  article  from  the  above  at  Is.  Id.  each.  As  the  profit  is  so  small  on  onr  goods,  we  offer  them  to  the 

Sublic  in  PttdteU,  and  it  will  be  found,  upon  comparing  o«r  prices  with  others,  that  we  ask  no  more  for  a  packet  oontaining^w  different  articles,  every  one  of  which 
1  carefully  flnished,  than  is  asked  by  many  persons  for  one  article  of  coarse  and  bad  workmanship. 

HIGHBR  PRICBD  PACKETS  AT  7s.6d.  AND  12»,6d.  BACH,  BITHBR  LADY’S  OR  GENTLKMAN’A 
Opinions  of  thb  Press.—**  Decidedly  good.” — Marvellous  how  it  is  produced  at  the  price.” — *‘  Must  be  seen  to  be  believed.” — <*  Unquestionably  the  wonder 
of  the  age.” — ”  Deserves  great  praise.” — ”  Art  can  do  no  more.” — Must  be  warmly  reoeiv^  by  the  public.” 

Any  Packet  not  approved  ofviU  be  exchanged,  or  the  moneg  returned,  if  cent  bg  return  of  poet, 

NOTICE.*-LetterB,  &c.,  to  be  addreased  to  R.  Clarkb,  Manager,  **  Orine  ”  Jewellery  Company,  86a  New  Weston  St.,  London,  S.E.— Wanted,  Liberal  Terme, 

VERITAS.— GREY  H^R 

Bestored  to  ita  Original  Colour  by  this  Taluable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer*  It 
is  adcnowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  neyer  fails  to  nourish,  streng^en,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  eonvinoe  that  it  hM  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6<f.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sols  Agents— R.  HOVBNDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  A  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 

THE  GREAT  PURIFIER  AND  RESTORER  OF  HEALTH. 

BOWEN’S  ANTISEPTIC  TONIC-SALINE 

Imparts  to  the  system  Nature’s  great  purifier, — OZONE,  thereby  cleansing  the  blood  from  all  effete  or  poisonous  matter,  preventing 

fermentation  in  the  stomach,  and  ensoring  perfect  digestion. 

Bowen’s  TONIC-SAIjINE  is  the  most  efScacions  remedy  ever  discovered  for  the  cure  of  Indigestion,  Bilious  and  Liver  Complaints, 

Nervousness,  Nervous  and  Bilious  Headache,  Skin  Diseases,  Brutons,  Scurvy,  Scrofula,  and  Wasting  Diseases. 

Bowen’s  TONIO-SAIiINE  makes  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  draught,  which  may  be  taken  habitually  with  meals  fiom  infancy  to  old  age. 
Bowen’s  TONIO-SALINE  invigorates  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System,  purifies  and  enriches  the  Blood,  animates  the  Spirits  and 
Mental  Faculties,  and  ensures  GOOD  HEALTH.  ^  ...... 

Bowen’s  TONIC-SALINE  is  of  the  highest  value  to  Consuls,  ShipCaptains,  Emigrants,  &  Europeans  generally,  who  are  visiting  or  residing 
in  hot  or  foreign  climates,  being  a  certain  preventive  as  well  as  a  core  for  Fevers,  Epidemic  Small>Poz,  Ac.,  Dysentery,  Cholera,  Bilionsness,  and  Sea  Btekeeas. 
Sold  at  28.  per  Bottle  by  all  Chemists  and  Medicine  Dealers,  or  sent  to  any  address  for  24  Stamps  by  the  sole  Proprietor, 

J.  H.  BOWEN,  01  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendisli  Square,  London,  W. 


JgENNETT'S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

TRENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

AJ  20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 

nno  CLOCK  purchasers.— John  BENNETT,  having 

A  just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purohaaers  the  moat  extensiTe  stock  in  London,  comprising  dooks  for 
the  drawhig,  dining>rooms,  and  prerentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

O  FAOTORT,  64  and  M  Oheapeide.>^ 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

MesRB.  JAT  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purohssersjinjen 
the  emergrades  of  sadden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  Immedl^  exe- 
cation  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresees,  bonnets,  and  millineiT , 
besides  material  at  1«.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  ^  marl^ln  pl^ 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  Oeneiml  Mour^g 
Warehonse,  in  Regent  Street.  Restfonable  estimates  also  given  for  honaehola 
mooniing  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J*  -A.  IT  "  S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

248,  Stf ,  S47,  S4»,  and  261  Regent  Street. 


/ 
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Jolt  pabUabed,  No.  II.,  price  One  Shilling. 

rilHE  SUNDAY  REVIEW;  The  Quartcrlv  Journal  of  the 

Sondej  Sodetj,  1  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W .C. 

Ooxnim 1.  Fnnotlona  of  the  State  in  respect  of  the  Obsa-vance  of  Sonday, 
by  Profeawr  Sheldon  Amos.  S.  The  Secularisation  of  the  Sabbath,  by  Her. 
Bobert  B.  DmnunonA  8.  Winter  (Poem),  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Sainsbury.  4.  A 
Sonday  Afternoon  at  Orosrenor  House,  by  Mias  Ellen  O.  Clayton.  6.  Meliora 
(Poem),  by  Frederick  William  Dyer.  6.  The  English  Artisan  and  Snnday 
Befcmn,  by  Francis  William  Souttn.  7.  Address  delivered  by  the  President, 
M.  Alexandre  Lombard,  at  the  Oeneva  Sunday  Observance  Congress,  Septem¬ 
ber  38,  1878  (translated  by  Mrs.  Jane  H.  timpson).  8.  Oeorge  Dawson— Ik 
IfgwnRTAM  (Editorial).  8.  The  Political  Aspect  of  the  Snnday  Question,  by 
Frank  Bbys  Thomas.  10.  Sunday  Reform  in  Leicester,  by  William  Henry 


Holyoaks.  11.  Contemporary  Literature,  bv  Mrs.  Jane  H.  Simpson.  13.  Nature 
(Sonnet),  by  Mias  Anna  F.  Parsons.  13.  Parliament  Out  of  Session,  by  Mr. 


P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P.  14.  Transactions  of  the  Sunday  Society,  by  the  Honorary 
Secretary. 


London :  TRUbNER  8t  00.,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. ;  and  of  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published.  Fourteenth  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  8d.  (postage  6d.) 


vis.,  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  the  Vivisection  Act  the  Rivers  PoUntion  Act, 
the  Wild  Fowl  Preservation  Act,  Ac. 

A  complete  epitome  of  the  laws  of  this  country.” — BelPs  Lift. 

London  :  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  A  CO.,  7  Stationer's  HaU  Court,  K.O. 


COMPLETIOy  OF  MR.  VAN  LAViTa  TRANSLATION  OF 

MOLlfiBE’S  DBAMATIC  WOBKS.— 

Now  ready.  Volume  Sixth,  demy  8vo.,  cloth,  18r. 

CoKTBJrTB.— The  Rogueries  of  Seapln— 'The  Countess  of  Escarbagnas— The 
Learned  Ladies— The  Imaginary  Invalid— The  Jealousy  of  Le  Barbouill6 — The 
Flying  Doctor,  with  Introductions.  Notes,  and  Appendices,  and  Original  Etchings 
by  Lalauzb.  A  few  copies  on  LARGE  PAPER,  India  Pnoora,  per  Vol.,  81«.  M. 
Edinburgh :  W.  PATERSON.  London  :  SIMPKIN  A  CO. 


PUNQ  DAYS:  a  Marine  for  the  Young,  free  from 

Dogmatic  Teaching.  Richly  Illustrated.  Vcl.  I.  Price  1«.6</. 
Published  by  the  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION,  87  Norfolk  Street, 
Strand,  London. 

SMART  A  ALLEN,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


By  Don  Pkdro  Vbrdad,  at  all  Bookstalls,  post  8vo. 

An  expostulation  with  the  CO-OPERATIVE 

SOCIETIES  of  LONDON.  By  Don  Pxdbo  Vbrdad,  Author  of  *'  From 
Vineyard  to  Decanter.”  Price  2d. 


8.  BTRAKER  A  SONS,  134  Fenchurch  Street,  and  36  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


From  tht**  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE^*  April  29th,  1873. 

M  the  tribune  is  bepond  compwrt  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  is  in 
England.*' 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daUy  in  New  York,  drcuUtes  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  cn  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  busineas  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre- 
olsely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  moving  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become " 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  "SATURDAY  REVIEW,**  November  9th,  1873. 

"For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  (he  Northern  States.** 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Nbw  York  Tbibukb  OflUoe,  18  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


X  Y  Z 


RAILWAY 

GUIDE. 


British  and  Continental. 


No  Second  Reference. 


X  Y  Z 


PR  A  T  T  E  N  ’  S  PERFECTED  FLUTES 

Cvlindei*  and  Pnnn.  nnmmAnra'nfr  nfc  Pniir  nnlnmui.  Thn  Rir>ra>.mn  Vinf-: 


-fi-  Cylinder  and  Cone,  commencing  at  Four  Guineas.  The  Biccama  Kluta 
and  the  Boehm  Old  and  New  System  of  Fingering.  Particulars  of  all  these 
Instruments  upon  application  to  tW 

Manufacturers,  BOOSEY  A  CO.,  296  Regent  Street,  W. 


:THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


Ready  Early  next  Week, 


CAPTAIN  BURNABY’S 


RIDE  TO  KHIVA. 


Price  218. 


From  the  Times  : 


**  Captain  Burnaby  has  published  a  charmings 
and  instructive  book  at  an  opportune  moment.** 


From  the  Scotsman  : 


**It  is  the  best  compliment  we  can  pay  the 
writer  that  we  lay  the  book  down  with  a  wish 
that  there  were  more  of  it.*’ 


From  the  Irish  Times  ; 


**  Captain  Burnaby *s  book  is  emphatically  tho 
book  of  the  season.** 


CASSELL,  PErTTER,  &  GALPIN,  London ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


13  Great  Mablbobouqh  Street. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


HISTORIC  CHATEAUX.  By  Alexander 


Bailub  CoenRANB,  M.P.  1  vol.,  demy  8vo.,  T6<. 

”  A  very  Interesting  volume.” — Times. 

"  We  accept  with  gratitude  this  well-executed  book  by  a  polished  and  vigorous 
writer.”— World. 


TALES  of  OUR  GREAT  FAMILIES. 


Edward  Walford,  M.A.  8  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  21s. 

"  An  entertaining,  valuable  and  instructive  work.” — Telegraph. 

"  Replete  with  interest,  information  and  anecdote.” — Court  Journal. 


LIFE  of  MAEIE  ANTOINETTE.  By  Pro- 

fessor  Charlbs  Duke  Yonqe.  Second  and  CheRi)er  Edition.  1  vol., 
large  post  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  9r. 

”  A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest.”— 


LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 


for  1877,  under  the  Especial  Patronage  of  Her  Majesty.  Corrected  by  the 
Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  New  Creations.  46th  edition,  1  vol., 
with  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved,  31i.  6d.,  bound,  gilt  edges. 

[/iMf  ready. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


TWO  LITJES.  By  Julia  Kavaxagh,  Author 

of  ”  Nathalie,”  “  Adele,”  &c.  3  vols. 


HER  PLIGHTED  TROTH.  By  Mrs.  Alex- 

ANDER  Fraser,  Author  of  “  Guardian  and  Lover,”  tie.  3  vols. 


GLENCAIRN.  By  Iza  Duffus  Haedy.  3  vols. 


”  A  remarkable  and  fascinating  book.  The  pictures  of  nature  and  human 
manners  are  excellent.”— Myrwfrty  Post. 


ANNE  WARWICK.  By  Georgiana  M.  Craik. 

2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  price  21s. 

**  The  book  is  in  our  judgment  most  unusually  good.” — Academy. 

THOMAS  WINGFOLD,  Curate.  By  George 

M[acDonald,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "  Alec  Forbes,”  4ic.  3  vols. 

”  In  the  first  rank  of  novels  of  the  year."— John  Bull, 


MAEK  EYLMEE’S  EEVENGE.  By  Mrs. 

J.  K.  SPENDEit,  Author  of  “  Joceljm’s  Mistake,”  8ic.  3  vols. 

There  is  a  good  deal  that  is  rcaJublc  in  this  novel.” — Athenceum. 
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OABINZT  XDITION. 

MR.  KINGLAKE’S  HISTORY 


OF 


THE  INVASION  OF  THE  CRIMEA. 


To  be  published  in  Monthly  Volumes,  in  Crown  Octavo,  with  Maps 
and  other  Illustrations. 

This  day  is  published,  price  Six  Shillings. 

VoL.  I.— THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  WAR. 

WITH  A  PREPACB; 
parallels  and  CONTRASTS.— the  YEAR  18fi3  AND  THE  YEAR  1876. 

‘  The  Cabinet  Edition  will  comprise  in  six  rolnmes,  at  6s.  each,  the  Contents  of 
the  five  octaTO  volumes  of  the  present  Edition,  revised  and  prepared  for  this 
Edition  by  the  Author.  _ 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  ti  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Sbcoitd  Edition,  now  bxadt. 

ENGLAND’S  POLICY  IN 
THE  EAST. 

By  the  BARON  HENRY  DE  WORMS. 

An  Account  of  the  Policy  and  Intereets  of  England  in  the  Eastern  Question 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  othfr  European  Powers.  With  a  Map  and  Ap. 
pendix,  containing  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  Andraasy  Note,  the  Berlin  Memo* 
randum.  Lord  Derby’s  Despatches,  and  other  Docnments.  Demy  8vo.,  6s. 

“  Nous  venous  de  paroonrir  nn  onvrage  .  .  .  dont  nous  reoommandons  sfol- 
eusement  la  lecture,  ‘  La  Politique  de  I’Angleterre  en  Orient,’  par  M.  le  Baron 
Henry  de  Worms.”-^ot<niai  det  Dibatt. 

**  All  who  wish  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  political  situation  ought  to 
t-tndy  and  keep  by  them  this  valnaUe  and  ably  written  compendium.” 

Morning  Post. 

”  A  dear  and  dedded  view  .  .  .  not  only  of  the  past  policy  of  this  country, 
but  of  the  facts  which  may  determine  its  conduct  in  the  future.” 

Pnll  Matt  Oatette. 

”  A  work  which  fairly  ranks  high  among  the  best  that  have  appeared  on  the 
Eastern  Qnestion.”— OMe. 

••  Anything  coming  from  so  dear  a  thinker  will  command  respect.”— Zaiieer. 

”  In  the  interests  of  England  we  hope  that  this  book  will  be  deeply  and  gene¬ 
rally  studied.” —  World.  _ 

CHAPMAN  St  HALL,  19.1  Piccadilly. 

THE  AUSTRO  -  HUNGARIAN 
EMPIRE  : 

A  Folitioal  Sketch  of  Men  and  Events  since  1808. 

By  BARON  HENRY  DE  WORMS. 

Second  Edition,  revised  and  oorrcoted,  with  an  additional  Chapter  on  the 
preeent  Ciisla  in  the  Bast.  With  Maps,  demy  8vo,  doth,  9s. 

A  clear  account  of  the  difllculties  which  beset  Austria  after  the  close  of  the 
war  with  Prussia.”— /tevlste,  October,  1876. 

**  The  narrative  is  always  clear,  the  selection  of  materials  is  judicious,  and  the 
work  Lb  pervaded  by  a  cpirit  of  good  sense  and  right  feeling.” — Saturday  Retiete. 

**We  are  glad  to  see  that  'The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire’  has  reached  a 
second  edition.” — Olob*. 

"The  manner  in  which  he  marshals  and  explains  complex  gronps  of  un¬ 
familiar  facts  is  masterly.” — World. 

The  abort  Work  has  been  translated  into  the  French  and  German  languages. 


CHAPMAN  HALL,  193  PiccadiUy. 


THE 


NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 

FOR  JANUARY. 

Price  Half  •  a  -  Crovm. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MEREDITH  contributes  to  the  NEW 

QUARTERLY  a  COMPLETE  STORY ;  and  MRS.  CASHEL  HOEY  a 
COMPLETE  TALE. 


Miss  FRANCES  POWER  COBBE  contribntes  a  Paper 

entitled  ”  PESSIMISM,  AND  ONE  OF  ITS  PROFESSORS.” 


Mr.  F.  HUEFFER  writes  upon  THE  REFORMATION  of 

the  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY;  and  Mr.  TREMENHEERE  upon 
RUSSIAN  CONQUESTS  in  CENTRAL  ASIA. 


Mr.  E.  B.  DE  FONBLANQUE  contributes  an  Article  upon 

GOETHE  IN  HIS  OLD  AGE;  and  Mr.  SCHUTZ  WILSON  one  upon 
THE  POMPEII  OP  TUB  TANNENWALD. 


London  :  WARD,  LOCK,  k  TYLER,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row, 


TDLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  JANUARY  1877. 

J-r  No.  DCCXXKY.  Prios  Js.  9d, 

Covrtsfn. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  DOOR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

A  WOMAN  HATBB.-Pabt  YHI. 

OEORGB  SAND. 

*  WBAHINBSS  :  A  TALE  PROM  FRANCE. 

CUPID  SCHOOLED, 

THE  NEW  YEAR. 


W.  BLACKWOOD  k  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


THB  NEW  SCHOOL  BOABDS,  1876-9. 


Now  ready.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  800  Hlustrations  of  School 
BnUdin^  in  all  Parts  of  the  World,  Elevations  and  Plans  drawn  to  scale, 
Medinm  8vo.,  18i. 

SCHOOL  AECHITECTURE.  Being  Practical 

Remarks  on  the  PuunriNO,  Dksioxino,  Building,  and  Fiunuhino  of 
School  Housxe.  By  B.  R.  ROBSON,  Architect  to  the  School  Board  for 
London,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

”  Mr.  Robson’s  book  contains  the  results  of  the  experience  and  obeervation  of 
several  years,  both  here  and  abroad,  and  it  is  copiously  illustrated  with  drawings 
that  reinesent  school  buildings  and  apparatiu,  down  to  the  smallest  details,  as 
they  exist  In  the  principal  countriea  of  the  Continent,  in  America,  and  here. 
The  book  is  an  admirably  complete  manual  of  its  subject.  The  chapters  on 
'  Warming  and  Ventilation  ’  and  on  '  School  Furniture  and  Apparatus,'  will  be 
profitably  studied.” — Spectator. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


BEAUTIFUIi  FBESENT. 


Now  ready,  with  86  Plates,  small  folio,  81«.  M. 

LEAVES  FROM  MY  SKETCH  BOOK:  being 

a  Selection  of  Sketches  made  during  many  Tours.  By  B.  W.  Ooou,  BJL. 
With  Descriptive  Letterprees. 

”  The  pencil  speaks  the  tongue  of  every  land.” — DBTDXir. 

Travels  in  many  countries,  extending  over  a  period  of  fifty  years,  have  filled 
my  Sketch  books  with  Bevei^  thousand  sketches,  which  have  oftra  served  to 
recall  to  friends  pleasant  memories  of  happy  days  and  sunny  climes,  and  excite 
a  wish  to  visit  places  alike  remarkable  for  natural  beauty  and  historic  interest. 

At  their  request,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  recollections  and  dssirss  they  have 
experienc:^  may  be  shared  by  others,  these  sketohea  ore  submitted  to  the 
public. — Preface. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


NEW  WORK  BY  MB.  DABWIN. 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo.,  12i. 

The  EFFECT  of  CROSS  and  SELF-FERTILI- 

ZATION  In  tba  yBOBTl.BLB  KINODOU.  BtCubuh  Dakwdi,  F.B.S., 
Author  of  the  *'  Origin  of  Spedes  by  Means  of  Natural  Selection,”  Jto.  lie. 

n. 

By  the  same  Author. 

INSECTIVOROUS  PLANTS.  With  Rlustra- 

tions.  Crown  8vo.,  14s. 

The  MOVEMENTS  &  HABITS  of  CLIMBING 

PLANTS.  With  Dlustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6f. 

The  VARIOUS  CONTRIVANCES  by  which 

BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  ORCHIDS  are  FERTILISED  by  INSECTS. 
Second  Edition.  Revised.  With  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


ELEGANT  GIFT-BOOK. 


Just  published,  top.  4to.,  prloe  16s. 

Songs  of  many  seasons.  By  Jbmmbtt  Bbowne. 

With  Illustrations  specially  designed  for  this  Work  by  Du  MAuam, 
Waltkb  Crank,  0.  W.  Morgan,  «c.  Printed  on  superior  toned  paper,  hand¬ 
somely  bound  whole  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  red  gilt  edges,  and  with  special 
artistic  design  on  cover. 

London :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. ;  PEWTBESS  k  CO.,  16  Great 
Queen  Street,  W.O. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

DOGS;  their  Sagacity,  Instinct  and  Uses,  with 

Instructions  for  their  Rearing,  Training,  and  Management  In  Health  and 
Disnue,  and  Anecdotes  and  Stories  of  Dog  Lite.  By  G.  F.  Pardon.  With 
16  Ilinstrations  by  Harrison  Wkir  and  others.  Price  f a  Od. 

PRINCE  CHARLIE,  the  YOUNG  CHEVALIER. 

By  M.  Jones.  With  Eight  Illustrations  by  M.  S.  Morgan.  Fries  9s.  6d. 

POETIC  WIT  &  LEGENDS  in  VERSE :  Humorous, 

Serious,  Sarcastic,  Sentimental,  and  Supernatural.  By  Alfred  W. 
Robert  Brouou,  and  other*.  Numerous  lllustratioiui.  Cloth  elegant,  9s.  6d. 

London  ;  JAMES  BLACK  Wuou  a  CO.,  Lovell's  Court,  Paternoster  Row. 


Will  be  issued  shortly,  Part  1.  of 

MODERN  MINISTER.— To  be  completed  in  Twelve 

Monthly  Parts.  Frioe  One  Shilling. 

Each  containing  80  pp.  With  Two  Dlustrations. 
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NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHORESS  OF  “ DOMIN’  THRO’ 

THE  RYE.” 

A  NEW  SERIAL  STORY,  ENTITLED 


FOB  THE  IiIBBABY,  SCHOOL  PHIZES,  &o. 


CHEEEY  EIPE, 


Gratis  and  post  free. 

SELECT  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS, 


COHPRISIKO 


is  oommenoed  in  the  January  Number  of  * 


FINELY  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS, 

Recently  published. 


the  temple  bar  magazine. 

Now  ready  at  all  Booksellers,  price  One  Shilling. 


STANDARD  AND  POPULAR  WORKS, 


Suitable  for  the  Library,  for  Presentation,  or  for  Prizes,  in  elegant  calf,  wllum, 
or  morocco  bindings. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  L  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  AND  REMAINDERS 

of  valuable  Books,  at  Reduced  Prices. 


POPULAB  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBBABIES. 


SECOND  EDITION  OF  MR,  BUCHANAN'S  NEW  PROSE  ROMANCE 
In  8  voIb.,  crown  8to., 


On  Sale  by 

HENRY  SOTHERAN  &  CO., 

180  STRAND  (next  Waterloo  Bridge),  LONDON. 


Just  published,  crown  8to.,  6s. 


SHADOW  OF  THE  SWOED.  WINDS  OF  DOCTRINE: 


By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN,  Author  of  “  White  Bose  and  Red." 


«...  This  bare  outline  of  a  line  romance  may  induce  our  readers  to  turn 
to  its  pages.  They  will  not  bo  disappointed,  if  they  are  willing  to  exchange  the 
reiJism  of  modem  fiction  for  the  po^ical  conceptions,  the  exciting  incidents,  the 
strong  passions,  and  glowing  fancy  that  belong  to  high  romance.  —Speetotor. 

A  Quaker  does  not  seem  at  first  sight  a  very  likely  hero  for  a  poetical 
romance,  and  yet  Mr.  Buchanan  has  made  an  interesting  and  curious  story  out 
of  the  adventures  of  Rohan  Gwenfem.” — Poll  Mall  Oazette. 


An  Examination  of  the  Modern  Theories  of  Automatism 


and  Evolution. 


By  CHARLES  ELAM,  M.D. 


JOAN.  By  Rhoda  Broughton.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 


«  Brilliant  essays." — Spectator. 

«  A  slashing  onslaught  on  evolution.” — Illustrated  London  Netes. 

Extremely  well  reasoned  .  .  .  does  not  in  the  least  exaggerate,  but  treats 
the  wildest  propositions  with  a  homorons  courtesy.  ThorougUy  worth  reading, 
and  very  leadabls  to  boot.” — John  Bull. 


SUCCESS  :  and  How  He  Won  It.  3  vols.,  cr.  8vo. 

"A  striking  story  of  a  strike.” — Vanity  Fair, 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  St  CO.,  18  Waterloo  Place. 


Also,  next  week, 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  QUEEN  OF 

CONNAUGHT.” 

In  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 


rpHE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  297,  will  be  published 

J.  on  Monday,  January  18th. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  intended  for  insertion  cannot  be  received  by  the 
Pnblishers  later  than  Monday  next,  January  8th. 

London,  LONGMANS  St  CO.  39  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


THE  DARK  COLLEEN. 


Seventh  Edition,  prioe  1«.,  with  Photographic  Frontispiece. 


By  the  Author  of  **  The  Queen  of  Connaught.’ 


rpHE  SEARCH  for  a  PUBLISHER.— Contains  Publishing 

JL  Arrangements,  Specimens  of  Type  and  Illustrations,  and  much  valuable 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  St  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 


Information  for  those  about  to  Publish. 

London :  PROVOST  St  CO.,  36  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


NEW  WORK  BY  TH  E  AUTHO  R  OF  "  M  L  L  E.  MORI.” 

Cheaper  Edition  now  ready,  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  price  6«. 


THE  ATELIER  HU  LYS; 


OB,  AN  ABT  STUDENT  IN  THE  BEION  OF  TEBBOB. 


By  the  Author  of  “Mile.  Mori.” 

“  Sparkling  throughout  with  French  vivacity ;  always  true  to  nature  and  history ;  every  minor  character  is  a  portrait,  and  sound 
principle  underlies  all.” — Guardian. 

London,  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


A  PRACTICAL 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  SCHOOLS  OP  ENGLAND. 


EDITED  BY  CHARLES  EYRE  PASCOE. 


This  work  is  based  on  Official  Documents  and  Information  supplied  by  the  Head  Masters.  A  Valuable  Guide  to  those  seeking 
Education  for  Boys,  showing  at  a  glance  the  best  Schools  and  those  richest  in  Scholarships,  &c.,  and  affording  much  information  as  to 
expenses,  &o.  Crown  8vo.,  limp  cloth  extra,  price  3j.  6c?.  Of  all  Booksellers,  or  Post-free  of  the  Publishers, 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  &  CO.,  188  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


MIND  : 


CHEAP  BOOKS  AT  MU  DIE’S  LIBRARY. 


A  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  OP  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 
No.  8,  JANUARY  1877,  prioe  84. — Annual  Subecription,  IS#.,  poet  free. 


I.  EDUCATION  AS  A  SCIENCE.  By  Profeaeor  Bain. 

II.  AN  INTROSPECTIVE  INVESTIGATION.  By  H.  Travis. 

III.  HEDONISM  AND  ULTIMATE  GOOD.  By  H.  SHKJWICX. 

IV.  KANT’S  SPACE  AND  MODERN  MATHEMATICS.  By  Profeesor 

J.  P.  N.  Land,  of  Leyden. 

V.  FUNDAMENTAL  LOGIC.  By  J.  J.  Murphy. 

VI.  LORD  AMBERLEY’S  METAPHYSICS.  By  J.  SCOT  Hkndrrson. 

VII.  THE  VERACITY  OP  CONSCIOUSNESS.  By  Rev.  W.  G.  Davirs. 

VIII.  PHILOSOPHY  IN  THE  SCOTTISH  UNIVERSITIES.  By  Profeaeor 

J 

CRITICAL  NOTICES,  REPORTS,  NOTES,  AND  DISCUSSIONS,  Sto.  By 
Jamh  Sully,  Prof.  R.  Adamson,  Prof.  ruNT,S.  H.  Hodoson,  P.  H. 
Bradlky,  Editor,  Sto, 


WILLIAMS  St  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London : 
and  30  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


See  MUDIHS  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  for  JANUARY.— This  Catalogue 
contains  the  Life  of  Lord  Macaulay;  Memoir  of  Dr.  Norman  Macleod ;  Life  of 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison;  Lord  Amberley's  Analysis  qf  Religious  Belief;  Old 
Truths  in  a  New  Light,  by  the  Countess  of  Caithness,  6s. ;  Forster's  Life  qf  Swift ; 
Frosts  Life  of  Thomas,  Lord  Lyttelton,  7s.;  Life  of  Bishop  Gray;  Memoir  of 
Caroline  Herschel;  LcUrcts  Rambles  qf  a  Globe  Trotter;  Macready's  ReminiS’ 
cences ;  Hunter* s  Life  qf  the  Earl  of  Mayo;  Through  France  and  Belgium,  by 
W.  C.  Moens ;  Moht*s  Journey  to  the  Victoria  Falls ;  Travels  Round  the  World, 
by  Margaret  Weppner ;  Life  and  Letters  of  Dr.  Rowland  Williams;  Wilson's 
Abode  qf  Snow;  and  nearly  Two  Thousand  other  Popular  Books,  in  good 
second-hand  condition,  and  warranted  perfect,  at  the  lowest  current  prices. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  JANUAB  ” ‘ffin; 


CHATTO  4  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS.  ME.  WILLIAM  BLACK’S 


NEW  STOEY  BY  ME.  JUSTIN  MoCAETHY. 

The  0:EyTLEAfANS  MAGAZINE  for  JANUARY 
containe  the  Opening  Chapters  of  a  NEW  STORY (lUue^ 
trated)y  entiOed  «  MISS  MISANTHROPE,”  hy  JUSTIN 
McCarthy,  ’ 


“WO  JR  ISIS. 


Price  One  Shilling,  with  Illnstratlons. 


THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  1753,  for  JANUARY. 


OONTKNTS* 

l*-ni.  By  JusTDf  McCarthy.  Ulni- 

trsted  by  Arthub  Hopkins. 

PERSONAL  ADVENTURES  In  WAR  TIME. 

KUNCE  BISMARCK'S  LITERARY  FACULTY.  By  Dr.  P  Hukkpkr. 

PALESTINE.  By  W.  Hkpwouth  Dixon.  Illost. 
BOMEO  end  JULIET.  By  O.  Emo  MaoSS. 
OTHO.  By  Walter  Thornbcby. 
tUREN-SON O.  By  Joskpr  Knioht. 

OTAD  DINNER  at  OXFORD,  and  a  GERMANIC  SUN- 
GOD.  By  Karl  Bund. 

S?S?  E^LORATION.  By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 
TABLE-TALK.  By  Stlvanus  Urban,  Gentleman. 


Price  One  Shilling,  with  Four  lUoatratlons. 


BELGRAVIA, 


No,  123,  for  JANUARY, 

Contents. 

THE  CAPTAIN’S  LAST  LOVE.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  Illustrated. 
STORY-HUNTING  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS.  By  Cuthbebt  Bkde. 

A  SCHOOL-BOARD  LYRIC.  By  Dr.  Charles  Mackat. 

THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton.  Illustrated. 
LOVE’S  MAGIC  MIRROR.  By  RICHARD  Henoist  Horne. 

A  JAPANESE  HOLIDAY. 

DOUBLES.  By  Charles  Reade.  Part  I.  Illnstrated. 

A  FAMILY  PARTY  IN  ST.  PETER’S.  Part  II.  By  T.  A.  Trollope. 
FINDING  HIS  LEVEL.  By  James  Payn. 

AN  AMATEUR  ASSASSIN. 

JOLIET.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lovbtt  Cameron.  Hlustrated. 


Half-bound,  paper  boards,  21s. ;  or  elegantly  half-bound,  crimson  morocco, 

gilt,  price  25s. 


.  THE  GRAPHIC  PORTFOLIO: 


FIFTY  ENORAVINaa  FROM  *‘THE  GRAPHIC;* 

Carefully  printed  on  the  finest  plate  paper  (18  in.  by  15),  from  the  original 
Bngrartngs.  Among  the  Artists  representkl  are : — S.  L.  Fildes,  Helen  Paterson, 
Hubert  Herkomer,  Sydney  HaU,  E.  J.  Gregory,  G.  D.  LesUe,  W.  Small,  G.  Du 
Maurier,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  G.  J.  Pinwcll,  Charles  Grerai,  G.  imraud,  M.  E. 
Edwards,  A.  B.  Houghton,  H.  8.  Marks,  F.  W.  Lawson,  H.  Weigall,  and  others. 


Small  4to.,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  price  10s.  6<f. 

CHAUCER  for  CHILDREN:  a  Golden  Key.  By 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Hawku.  With  8  Coloured  Pictures  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
**  If  the  gate  into  Cluooer's  grarden  is  to  be  opened  to  children,  it  will  be  by 
Mrs.  Haweis’s  golden  key.  .  .  .  Mothers  if  they  choose  may  teach  a  derer 
child  a  great  deal  by  the  aid  of  this  little  book.” — Saturday  Rtvino, 


Now  ready,  demy  8to.,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illnstrations,  price  24s. 

The  HUNTING-GROUNDS  of  the  GREAT  WEST. 


A  Description  of  the  Plains,  Game,  and  Indians  of  the  Great  North 
American  Desert.  By  Richard  Irvino  Dodge,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
United  States  Army.  With  an  Introduction  by  Wiluam  Blackmore. 
Map,  and  numerous  Illnstrations  drawn  by  Ernbbt  Griset. 

*'  Since  Oatlin,  no  such  ralnable  work  has  appeared  as  this.  Colonel  Dodge 
and  Mr.  Bbtekmore  hare  combined  to  put  on  record,  with  far  more  authority 
than  eren  Catlin,  the  whole  story  of  the  goremment,  religion,  customs,  and 
atrocities  of  the  Indians  of  the  Great  North  i^erican  desert.” 

Edinburgh  Daily  Revittn. 

DYCE’S  SHAKESPEARE.  In  9  vols.,  8ro.,  cloth  extra,  £4  10s. 


The  WORKS  of  SHAKESPEARE.  Eciited  by  the 


Her.  Alexander  Dyce.  A  New  Edition,  being  the  Third,  with  Mr. 
Dyce’s  Final  Corrections. 

’ '  “  The  best  text  of  Shakespeare  which  has  yet  appeared.  .  .  .  Mr.  Dyce’s 
Edition  is  a  great  work,  worthy  of  his  reputarion,  and  for  the  present  it  contains 
the  standard  text.” — Tima. 


Demy  8yo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  price  21s. 

The  LIFE  of  the  GREEKS  and  ROMANS.  De- 

scribed  from  Antique  Monuments.  By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W.  Koner. 
Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  and  Edited  by  Dr.  Huetfeb. 
With  545  Ulustrations. 

Second  Edition,  crown  8to.,  cloth  gilt,  price  6s. 

BOUDOIR  BALLADS.  By  J.  Ashbt-Stbrkt. 

Enchanting  ballads  ...  It  is  not  possible  to  dwell  on  the  elaborate 
beauty  of  the  metrical  forms  here  adopted,  but  we  cannot  part  from  this 
delightful  volume  without  a  word  of  praise  on  the  score  of  the  writer’s  easy, 
elegant,  and  melodious  measures,  than  which  he  could  have  chosen  no  more 
charming  or  more  effective  vehicle  for  these  latest,  and  we  trust  not  the  last, 
Inspirations  of  his  muse.” — Morning  Pott. 

Crown  8vo„  cloth  extra,  price  9;. 

OUR  ENGLISH  SURNAMES:  their  Sources  and 

Signification.  By  Charles  Warbino  Bardslbt,  M.A.  Second  I  dltion, 
revised  throughout,  considerably  enlarged,  and  partially  re-writter* 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Plocadilly.w; 


MADCAP  VIOLET. 


Fourth  Edition.  S  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  81<.  6<f. 


PRINCESS  OF  THULE. 


Tenth  Edition.  Crown  8to.,  6i. 


THE 


STRANGE  ADVENTURES  OF  A 
PHAETON. 


Tenth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  it. 


NEW  STORY  BY  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON. 

REIjORAY^k.”for  January  contains  the  First  Part  of  a 
STORY  {lUustrated),  entitled  «THE  WORLD 
WELL  I/)ST”  hy  E.  LYNN  LINTON,  Author  of 
*^Patr%c%a  KemhaUf  ^c. ;  and  a  Complete  Story  hy  WILKIE 
COLLINS,  entitled  “THE  CAPTAIN’S  LAST  LOVE,” 
tcith  an  Illustration. 


THE  MAID  OF  KILLEENA  &  OTHER  TALES. 


Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8to.,  6j. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  London. 


ITEW  BOOKS. 


This  day,  in  royal  8vo.,  cloth  elegant,  price  21«. 

ANCIENT  STREETS  and  HOMESTEADS  of 

ENGLAND.  By  A.  Rimmer.  With  Introduction  by  the  Very  Rev. 
J.  S.  Howson,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester.  Containing  about  150  Ulustrations 
from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  engraved  on  Wood  by  J.  D.  Cooper. 


”  To  all  lovers  of  the  old  towns  of  England  this  volume  will  iudeed  be  most 
welcome.  ...  A  minor  monumental  history,  such  as  this,  of  the  many  quaint 
and  curious  examples  of  architecture  to  be  found  by  the  studious  se^r  in 
KngHah  towns  aud  vUloges,  was  a  marked  wont  in  monumental  literature^  and 
Mr.  Rimmer  has  supplied  the  deficiency  with  great  judgment  and  good  taste, 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise.” — Examiner. 


BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 


The  MAKERS  of  FLORENCE :  Dante,  Giotto, 

Savonarola,  and  their  City.  Medium  8to.,  with  upwards  of  Fifty  Illus¬ 
trations  by  P.  H.  Delamotte,  and  Portrait  of  Savonarola,  engraved  by 
C.  H.  Jerks.  Cloth  degant,  21i.  [Ihitday. 


”  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  qualities  as  a  stoiy-toUer  stand  her  in  good  stead  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  interesting  book.  They  enable  her  to  throw  the  charm  of  sym¬ 
metrical,  picturesque,  and  vivid  narrative  over  all  its  pages,  and  they  assist  her 
in  the  d^neation  of  historical  characters,  so  as  to  moke  them  stand  out  dear 
and  living  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader.  The  book  adds  to  its  attractions  a 
number  of  excellent  illustrations.” — Examiner. 


APPLICATIONS  of  PHYSICAL  FORCES.  By 

A.  Guillsmin.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Lookybb.  Edited  by  J.  Normam 
LocKYER,  FDD.  With  UlustraUons  and  Coloured  Plates.  Royal  Svo., 
uniform  with  “  Forces  of  Nature,”  86s. 


The  INVASIONS  of  ENGLAND :  a  History  of  the 

Past,  with  Lessons  for  the  Future.  By  Captain  H.  M.  Hosier.  2  Tok., 
8vo.,28s.  _  [TMsday. 


The  RAJA  of  SARAWAK:  an  Account  of  Sir  James 

Brooke,  K.O.B.,  LL.D.,  given  chiefiy  through  Letters  and  Journals.  By 

Gesitrude  L.  Jacob.  With  Portrait  and  Maps,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  25s. 

[ThU  day, 

**  The  book  has  all  the  fresh,  vivid  charm  of  an  autobiography,  and  the  living 
personality  of  the  Raja  seems  to  stand  out  from  every  page  of  it  In  bold  and 
living  relief.” — Daily  Telegraph. 


LOG  LETTERS  from  the  “  CHALLENGER.”  By 

Lord  Gbobok  Campbell.  8vo.,  12s.  6d.  {Thit  day* 


ASTRONOMICAL  MYTHS.  Based  on  Flam- 


marlon’s  ‘‘The  Heavens.”  By  J.  P.  Blake..  Illustrated.  Extra  crown 
8yo.,9s.  _  iTMtday. 


The  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURYS  CHARGE : 

Some  Thoughts  on  the  Duties  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  as  a 
National  C!hurch.  Seven  Addresses  delivered  at  his  Second  Visitation, 
8vo.,  4s.  6d.  _ _ 


HEROES  of  FAITH:  Lectures  on  Hebrews  XI. 


By  the  Her.  C.  J.  Vadoh^,  D.D..  MMter  of  the  Temple.  Eltr.  top. 
8T0..6..  _  IThUda,. 


MACMILLAN  k  CO.,  London. 
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the  examiner,  JANUARY  6,  1877. 


Now  Rbadt,  LOW’S 

J-A3S-TT.A.KTr  IfT^MBEU,  1877.  grf^DARD  SIX -SHILLING  NOVELS. 
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COSMOPOLITAN  CRITIC 


4 


CONTROVERSIALIST. 


rpHE  Proprietors  of  tho  atove-named  Journal, 
■*"  througli  the  advice  of  their  Friends,  Subscribers,  and 
Contributors,  have  thought  it  politic  to  change  the  Journal 
from  an  Intervening  Quarterly  to  a  Monthly, 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


LIST  OF  SUBJECTS. 

•1.  THE  UTILITY  OF  CONTROVERSY. 

•2.  IS  COSMOPOLITANISM  PREFERABLE  TO 
PATRIOTISM  ? 

3.  THE  INTELLECTUAL  LIFE. 

•4.  MODERN  SOCIETY. 

•5.  TEMPERANCE  LEGISLATION. 

G.  OUGHT  MUSEUMS  AND  LITERARY  AND 
SCIENTIFIC  [INSTITUTIONS  TO  BE 
OPEN  ON  THE  SABBATH  ? 

7.  AN  INDEPENDENT  REVIEW  OF  HOME 
POLITICS. 

*  lAconical  replies  to  these  Articles  are  invited. 


ORIGINAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  ON  CURRENT  iTOPICSll 
ARE  ATTENTIVELY  CONSIDERED. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

ELLIOT  STOCK, 

02  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 
May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


ME.  WILLIAM  BLACK'S  NOVELS. 

N.B.— This  most  Popular  Norel  if  now  ready,  In  One  Volume,  6#. 

THREE  FEATHERS.  By  William  Black,  Author  of 

«  A  Daughter  of  Heth.”  Sixth  Edition. 

A  DAUGHTER  of  HETH.  By  Willum  Black. 

Small  post  8to.,  6s.  With  Frontispiece, 

IN  SILK  ATTIRE.  By  William  Black.  Small  post 

8to.,  64. 

KILMENY:  a  Novel.  By  William  Black.  Small 

post  8to.,  64,  _ 

Nearly  ready,  the  Third  Edition  of 

LADY  SILVERDALE’S  SWEETHEART.  By 

WiLUAJf  Black.  1  rol.,  104. 6<f. 

MR.  R.  D.  BLACKMORE’S  NOVELS. 

Notice. — Just  published,  the  Cheap  Edition  of 

CRIPPS,  THE  CARRIER.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore, 

Author  of  “  Loma  Doone,”  “  Alice  Lorraine,”  4c.  Third  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  poet  8yo.,  cloth  extra,  64. 

N.B.— A  Cheap  Edition,  at  64.,  Is  also  issoed  of 

ALICE  LORRAINE :  a  Tale  of  the  South  Downs. 

By  R.  D.  Blackmore.  Sixth  Edition. 

LORNA  DOONE  :  a  Romance  of  Exmoor.  By  R.  D. 

Blackmore.  Small  post  Sra,  64.  New  Edition  (the  Tenth). 

”  Narrated  with  great  power.” — Athmceum. 

”  It  feontinually  reminds  us  of  the  best  of  Scott’s  noTels.” — Sp€ctator. 

CRADOCK  NOWELL.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore.  Small 

post  8ro.,  64. 

CLARA  VAUGHAN.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore.  Small 

p0St8T0.,64.  .  .  ■ 


NEVER  AGAIN:  a  Novel.  ByTDr.  Mato.  Small 

post  8vo.,  64. 

OLD  TOWN  FOLK.  By  Mrs.  Stowe.  ]^1  vol.,  small 

post  8yo.,  64. 

NINETY  -  THREE.  By  Victor  Hugo.  Small  post 

6.O., ... 

MISTRESS  JUDITH :  a  Cambridgeshire  Story.  By 

C.  C.  Fraser  Tttlsb.  Small  post  8to.,  64. 


NEW  WORKS. 

The  TWO  AMERICAS ;  being  an  Account  of  Sport 

and  Travel.  With  Notes  on  Men  and  Manners  in  North  and  wnth 
America.  By  Sir  Rose  Lambart  Price.  1  vol.,  demy  8yo.,  with  Dim* 
trations,  cloth  extra,  I84.  [Re<sdp,  | 

The  CRUISE  of  H.M.S.  “  CHALLENGER :  Scenes 

in  many  Lands  and  Voyages  oyer  many  Seas.  By  W.  J.  J.  Spbt,  RJf. 
1  vol.,  demy  8vo.,  with  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  extnt,  184. 

[Ready. 

The  DISCOVERIES  of  PRINCE  HENRY  the  NAVI- 

OATOR,  and  their  RESULTS ;  being  the  Narratiye  of  the  Disooyery  by 
Sea,  within  One  Century,  of  more  than  Half  the  World.  By  RirmAnn 
Henry  Major,  F.S.A.  Demy  8yo.,  with  seyeral  Woodcnts,  4  Maps,  and 
a  Photographic  Reproduction  of  the  Portrait  of  Prince  Henry.  Cloth 
extra,  15  j.  [Reody. 

The  SECOND  EDITION  is  now  ready  of 

Mr.  DUTTON  COOK’S  BOOK  of  the  PLAT:  Sketches 

of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Theatre.  2  yols.,  crown  8yo., 
cloth  e.xtra,  244. 

“  We  can  recomnend  these  two  yolumes.” — Times, 

”  We  strongly  udyise  our  readers  to  peruse  his  pleasant  book.” — Standard. 

”  We  could  willingly  linger  further  over  Mr.  Dntton  Cook’s  pleasant  pages.” 

Athenceum,  ’ 

“  We  are  inclined  to  pronounce  it  the  most  entertaining  work  we  haye  eyer 
read  relating  to  the  stage.”— AV-a. 

“  Very  pleasant  reading.”— .Strfwrday  Reviev. 

The  PAINTERS  of  all  SCHOOLS.  By  Louis  Viardot, 

and  other  Writers.  Surer  royal  Svo.,  illustrated  with  20  Full-Page  and 
70  smaller  Engravings  (500  pp.),  cloth  extra,  254.  [Ready, 

”  A  handsome  volume,  full  of  much  information  and  criticism.”— me#. 
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